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THE GRINOSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 


MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 
TOM IIOOD said, ‘* Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a stvinz attuned to mirth, But has its cord ¢f melancholy.” 
The Humorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devil had a whisk of his tail in EVERYTHING. 
NE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, felt his 
pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘ Well,’ said the 
frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ — Smiles. 


MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 
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The Badminton Magazine 


MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 
NO. XV.—STEEPLECHASING 
BY A GENTLEMAN RIDER! 


LAMENTs about the alleged decadence of Steeplechasing break out 
periodically, and have done so for a great many years past; I have 
read in an old periodical of half a century back that the sport then 
was not what it had been, but such complaints are common to 
other things besides steeplechasing—to most things in fact; and 
yet, not only does the Grand National attract as much attention 
and occasion as much interest as at any previous period, but when- 
ever it is known that the best horses are coming out to jump a 


1 My “Master” this month specially wishes to remain anonymous. Of course 
I acquiesce, though regretfully. As regards his qualifications, I will only say that 
more than once he has headed the list of successful gentlemen riders. It has been 
impossible to exclude his name from the article, the more so as the omission of it 
would have gone far to identify him. The references to him which necessarily occur 


are, of course, by another hand.—Ep. 
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country an enthusiastic crowd is certain to assemble. Instead of 
“the best horses,” I was about to write ‘really good horses” ; 
evading the phrase, however, in order not to give the pessimistic 
reader a chance of asking where good horses are to be discovered 
nowadays, and drawing comparisons—which very likely might not 
be well founded. We will come presently to the question of notable 
‘chasers of the present and of a former day, and it need only be 
remarked in passing that if of late years the greatest of steeple- 
chases has fallen to a Grudon, a Soarer, and a Wild Man from 
Borneo—the name ought to have stopped this one—it has also been 
carried off by a Manifesto and a Cloister. There are no doubt some 
weird animals running at minor meetings in Selling Handicaps ; 
but in my early days I well remember that a good many of the 
horses one came across were not remarkable for class, and suffered, 
unless appearances were deceptive, from all the ailments which 
beset their successors. 

In one particular, however, there assuredly is a striking, and 
I think it may be said a lamentable, falling away, and that is in the 
matter of gentlemen riders—of men, soldiers for the most part, who 
rode constantly for the sole and simple reason that they loved the 
game. Look at a Steeplechase Calendar of, let us vaguely say, twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. Compare it with recent issues, and you will 
see what I mean. I am speaking, you understand, of men who had 
no pecuniary interest in ‘chasing, except of course when they chose to 
have a bet, not of qualified riders, too often professionals in more or 
less thin disguise, or of men who trained or managed horses. Open 
the Calendar at random, and what does one find is the present state 
of affairs? Among gentlemen riders there is Mr. H. Nugent, who 
does good service for the Cranborne stable over which his father, 
Sir Charles, so ably presides. Mr. A. W. Wood, constantly to the 
fore, trains horses at Cheltenham. Mr. F. Hartigan is the nephew 
of Mr. Garrett Moore and of Mr. W. H. Moore, trainers both—I am 
not in any way reflecting on the social position of these gentlemen, 
only observing that they have a direct business connection with the 
sport. Mr. Bletsoe, who rides, is a trainer; so, I believe, is Mr. A. 
Gordon. Not to prolong the list, indeed, after searching the 
records of a number of recent meetings, actually the only gentleman 
rider I can find mentioned who has not this close and professional 
connection with the business of the sport is Captain Reginald Ward ; 
and nowadays he rides very seldom. 

But look back to an earlier volume, and what names do we find 
continually cropping up? There were then, as now, a number of 
what I hope I shall hurt no one’s feelings by describing as semi- 
professional amateurs; but there were also Mr. J. M. Richardson, 
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Captain Brocklehurst, Mr. Arthur Coventry, Lord Marcus Beres- 
ford, the Hon. George Lambton, Captain Wentworth Hope-John- 
stone, Captain W. B. Morris, Mr. Brockton, Captain Fisher, 
Captain Sandeman, Mr. C. J. Cunningham, Captain Lee Barber, 
Colonel Knox, the Hon. Luke White, Colonel Harford, Mr. ‘* Merton”’ 
—otherwise Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins: there can be no harm in 
giving his real name at this time of day—Captain ‘‘ Bay” 
Middleton, Captain ‘‘ Doggy’’ Smith, Lord Manners, Captain 
L. H. Jones, Mr. Hugh Owen, Count Kinsky, Lord Queensberry, 
Mr. Peter Crawshaw, Captain “‘ Driver’? Browne—who used to dis- 
tinguish himself on Charleville, belonging to Colonel Byrne, who 


WELL OVER 


subsequently owned Amphion; Captain Dalbiac, the “ Treasure” ; 
Mr. Abington, who rode jump races for some years before con- 
fining himself to the flat; Mr. F. G. Hobson, Lord Charles Kerr, 
Mr. Greville Nugent—‘“‘ the Limb,” who met with his much-lamented 
death at Sandown; Captain Roddy Owen, Captain Percy Bewicke, 
and last, but assuredly not least—I am putting down the names 
as they occur to me, without regard to chronological order— 
Mr. Arthur Yates. 

It might naturally have been supposed that the greater comfort, 
and luxury indeed, which marks steeplechasing at Sandown, 
Kempton, Hurst, Gatwick, Lingfield, etc., as contrasted with the 
rougher and readier methods of Croydon, Bromley, Streatham, 
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Kingsbury and such-like places, would specially have attracted 
gentlemen riders; but the Calendar tells altogether a different tale. 
Why this should be so is, I confess, puzzling. Perhaps the soldiers 
are kept harder at work than they used to be; and also, I suspect, 
men as a rule are inclined to take life more easily than was formerly 
the case. Ifa man is asked to ride nowadays he desires to know 
everything about the horse on which he is invited to perform, 
whether it is a good jumper, what are its peculiarities, precisely 
how much is known about its chances, how the knowledge was 
gained, and a great deal more. I do not mean to say that the 
enquirers are not wise in their generation, but this was not the 
state of things when I was busy at the game. We used to ask no 
questions, though of course we were glad to listen to what we were 
told, and we saddled our horses ourselves, delighted to have the 
opportunity of doing so. 

In the space at command I cannot dwell as I should like to do 
on the riding of the good men and true who helped to keep the 
sport going. I am sometimes asked who is the best rider I ever 
saw, and I daresay the question is natural; but it is difficult or 
impossible to answer. Different men had their own strong points 
and peculiarities. It would have been hard in many respects to 
improve on Colonel ‘‘ Curley” Knox. And I particularly remember 
his successes with a horse called Stiff, a short-necked animal that 
took a long time to school and was always a hard horse to ride, 
but who went in perfect style with his usual jockey. Mr. J. M. 
Richardson was a model horseman, graceful and strong. He always 
seemed comfortable whatever he was riding, went the shortest 
way, made his horses go fast, and had a way of leaving them to 
make their own arrangements at the fences. Colonel Harford 
was a jockey all over. If he were riding in the midst of a field of pro- 
fessionals there was nothing in his style to distinguish him from the 
rest. He understood every phase of the game. Captain ‘‘ Doggy” 
Smith was extraordinarily strong on a horse, and perhaps may be 
said to have stood out in his absolute devotion to the game from the 
keen men against whom he was continually competing. Captain 
L. H. ‘‘ Wengy ” Jones was another quite in the first class, with a 
notably pretty seat ; horses always went well with him, and he used 
to let them go. He and they were always on the best of terms as 
with a long rein he made his way over any sort of course. Captain 
Hope-Johnstone had a peculiar capacity for understanding his 
mounts and adapting himself to different animals; easy and quiet on 
a free goer, resolute and determined on one that wanted driving, 
no one sat better over his fences or better knew where the winning- 
post was and how to get there. Captain W. B. Morris, another of 
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the very best, came out under Captain Hope-Johnstone’s auspices 
—indeed, he used to be called that excellent horseman’s head lad, 
and the legend went that his mentor set him a page of Ruff to learn 
every evening, or gave him other literary and sporting exercises of a 
similar character. Captain Morris was a wonderfully fine judge of 
pace; he seemed to leave his horse alone, yet somehow it always 
did what he wanted it to do. He was also peculiarly cool-headed ; 
no one could say better after a race what had taken place, what his 
own mount and the others had been doing, and he was particularly 
popular for the reason that he was such a fair rider. Mr. C. Jf. 
Cunningham was an extraordinarily strong, vigorous jockey, and 


AMBUSH II. THE PRELIMINARY JUMP AT LIVERPOOL 


always made things interesting for his opponents. One afternoon 
there were six events on the card and he won them all, and it may 
be noted that on two occasions Captain Hope-Johnstone won five 
races in a day. 

There was no end to the artfulness of Captain Brocklehurst. 
One never knew what he was going to do next, but it was sure to be 
something clever. Lord Marcus Beresford was always useful; to 
say that he was the boldest of the bold is merely to say that he was 
a Beresford, and in all circumstances he was unflaggingly cheerful. 
Lord Queensberry also would not be denied. There was little 
elegance and not much style about him, judged by the standard of 
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his contemporaries, but he would have gone at the side of a house 
if it had come in his way. Mr. Luke White may be described as a 
nice, hunting horseman, lacking perhaps some of the delicacies of 
steeplechase riding, but a real good man; and Captain Lee Barber 
was decidedly useful all round, though not always lucky. Jupiter 
Tonans so often came down with him that, the story went, in order 
to save the compositors trouble at the newspaper offices, they 
used to keep set up in type the statement that ‘‘ Jupiter Tonans 
fell.” Amongst his other achievements he would assuredly have 
carried off the big steeplechase at Auteuil on Prince Edward from 
the Danebury stable; but this good horse fell, and the race was 
thus won by his stable companion Redpath, who had been tried 
some 21 lb. inferior tothe hope of Hampshire. Mr. George Lambton 
was remarkable for his beautiful hands; no horse appeared to pull 
with him. A professional jockey might be seen going to the post 
one day hauling at an animal’s mouth, and having any amount of 
trouble with him in the race, but the same animal would carry 
Mr. Lambton, scarcely reaching at his bridle, and would do what 
was wanted of him without coercion. Mr. Arthur Coventry’s 
reputation, securely based, fills a great space in the history of 
amateur jockeyship. No one rode oftener and in his own fashion 
better than Mr. Arthur Yates. He assuredly never loitered by the 
way; would dash his horse along and stick resolutely to all he 
got. He was a charming fellow to ride with, and would talk about 
anything in the course of the struggle, except, indeed, about the 
race. 

There was a great competition one year between Mr. Arthur 
Yates and Captain Hope-Johnstone for the coveted first place in 
the list of gentlemen riders. It was, so to speak, anybody’s race 
between them for the last few weeks of the season, and on the day 
when steeplechasing ended and the question had to be settled they 
were a dead heat. It seemed, however, to be good odds on Mr. Yates, 
for he was going down to Kingsbury to ride a ‘‘ certainty,” and his 
rival had not at the moment a mount in prospect. The latter went 
racing, equipped with boots and breeches, on the off-chance of 
finding someone who wanted a jockey. Mr. Yates’ good thing 
was unexpectedly beaten ; but, determined to head the list if possible, 
he jumped into a hansom and set off as fast as the creature in the 
shafts would go for Streatham, where also there was racing that 
afternoon, and where he knew he was wanted to ride a horse 
that his friends thought could not be beaten. He arrived just in 
time to weigh and replace the jockey who had been secured in his 
absence; but the good thing fell. Meantime Captain Hope- 
Johnstone had been asked to ride something that was believed to 
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have a sort of a chance. He was invariably good enough if the 
horse was; this one proved equal to the occasion, so the unexpected 
happened and the 7th Hussar pulled it off against Mr. Yates by a 
short head. 

Mr. J. C. Dormer, to come to a later date, held his own with the 
best of the professionals, and, as everyone is aware, Captain Roddy 
Owen made an indelible mark in the history of steeplechasing. He 
used to be called the Headless Horseman, but there was a great 
deal of method in his madness, and in the biographical notices 
which dealt with his ability as a rider justice was not done to 


THE WATER AT KEMPTON 


him as a peculiarly sound judge. In 1892 he had his choice of 
several—it might be said of many—mounts in the Grand National, 
but after careful consideration came to the conclusion that Father 
O’Flynn was the best, and ‘won in a canter by twenty lengths” 
was the verdict, with no less a horse than Cloister second; though 
it is true that the next year’s winner was giving 26lb. Mr. F. B. 
Atkinson, another soldier, greatly distinguished himself, and Cap- 
tain Percy Bewicke was one of the best. He seemed to take a 
long while to learn; but in time acquired all the requisites of a 
really first-class horseman. There could hardly, indeed, have been 
a better. 
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Mr. Gwyn Saunders Davies, an admirable natural horseman 
who had devoted himself to the sport from a boy, and now shows 
that he can train as well as he could ride, was for a good many 
years quite at the top of the tree, and eagerly sought for by owners 
who were anxious that justice should be done to their horses—for 
this justice he never failed to do. No one was keener than he, or 
more ready to travel from one end of the country to the other for 
the sake of a ride. It is a compliment to his capacity, though a 
well-deserved one, that he should have so often been tempted to 
Ireland, where riders are seldom lacking; and having won a big race 
there he would gaily set off to the South to ford the river at Totnes 


A JUMP AT HURST PARK 


and win a little one over that curious course. Mr. H. M. Ripley is 
another practitioner who is not to be ignored, and surely there is no 
harder man, for after the most crushing falls—one he had at San- 
down could scarcely have been worse—he comes out again when 
mended, with unshaken nerve, and, if possible, enhanced keenness. 
When asked who was the best I ever knew, amongst several that 
come into my mind none stands out before Mr. E. P. Wilson. He 
was never accused of being a graceful horseman, he lacked the 
length of leg which helps to ensure a firm grip, and indeed in no 
way took the eye of the casual observer ; but no one ever sat tighter, 
no one was more artfully alive to every move in the game, or more 
successful in getting the last ounce out of a horse. 
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At the professionals I can only glance very hastily. I remem- 
ber Robert I’Anson astonishing a gentleman who had not seen him 
ride, and doubted whether he could do so on the ground that he 
“looked more like forking hay.’’ There was no doubt about it, 
however, when he was in the saddle. No one understood the business 
better than Jack Jones, about whom, by the way, I remember a 
rather quaint circumstance. He had a bad fall one day, at Sandown 
if I recollect rightly, and the jar on the ground knocked out some 
of his teeth—his, because he had bought them from a dentist. He 
looked about when he got up and became conscious of the loss, but 
his search was in vain, and he returned to the weighing-room tooth- 


AN IMPENDING FALL 


less. In the very next race his friend Jim Adams fell at the same 
fence. Whilst sprawling on the ground his hand came in contact 
with something hard, which on investigation he found to be the 
missing portion of his friend’s eating apparatus. Dick Marsh was 
a particularly neat and graceful horseman, and Joe Cannon may 
be described as a master of the game all round. Of course he 
was lucky to win the National on Regal, for Chandos, who fell with 
Jewitt-—“‘ the Gooser,”’ as he used to be called, I never quite under- 
stood why—-was much the better of the pair. But there was judg- 
ment as well as luck about Joe Cannon’s performance, and the more 
credit is due to the successful jockey as he was in poor health at the 
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time-—and I remember that he rode in a respirator. Potter is another 
who comes into my head, a rough but most determined horseman, 
whose métier seemed to be getting second in Selling races. The way 
in which he would ram a beaten horse over the last fence was some- 
thing to take one’s breath away. Arthur Nightingall was esteemed 
by many good judges as second to none. 

It is natural, inevitable indeed, to make comparisons between 
the jockeys of the present day and their predecessors. We are 
rather badly off just now, but I am inclined to think that the best 
of the few we have do not suffer by the comparison. Mason would, 
I am convinced, have held his own against the best of a former day, 
and, by the way, I may take the opportunity of correcting the 
general idea that he is of Irish origin. This sound horseman hails 
originally from Lancashire, though he became proficient in his busi- 
ness on the other side of the Channel. If I had my choice between 
him and Piggott I should hesitate about making a selection, and 
should probably be guided by the horse I wanted ridden ; for hands 
and judgment Piggott has no superior. Birch is another first-rate 
all-round jockey; and if Percy Woodland is on the best horse, it is 
only by very bad luck that he will be beaten. Dollery has done 
excellent service for Mr. Yates, whose dashing methods he is accus- 
tomed to reproduce, though his long-time companion, Sensier, who 
was so unfortunately killed at Plumpton, struck out a style of his 
own which was remarkable for its neatness and finish. 

As regards courses, in former days, which as they recede a great 
many people are inclined to look on as “‘ palmy,” it was far from 
being an unknown thing to take a hurdle-race horse who had never 
jumped a country and start him in a steeplechase—which may have 
been ‘‘ palmy,” but was really not in the best interests of the sport 
either theoretically or practically. Something had to be done in 
order to give an advantage to a well-schooled horse, and so the 
‘“‘ open ditch,” as it is called for some mysterious reason, seeing that 
ditches are seldom anything else, has come into existence. Perhaps 
it may best be described as a necessary evil, and it may furthermore 
be added that a very great deal depends upon the way it is made. 
It must conform to regulation, of course ; but nevertheless it may be a 
lovely fence ora horrible one, according to the making. Most of the 
people who find fault with it are not those who have ever ridden 
over it or are ever in the least likely to do so. The criticisms of the 
modern water jump seem to me very much more to the purpose, but 
of late the National Hunt Committee, which are not so oblivious of 
the sport they govern as some of their critics are pleased to imagine, 
have made an alteration here by allowing the fence in front of the 
water to be raised. Horses have to get up higher, and this takes 
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them over. Courses used to vary considerably. Croydon was 
tolerably big, as was Kingsbury ; Streatham and some other places 
were small; and it need scarcely be said that when there was no 
gate money, and anyone who chose could go and look on, some 
pretty rough customers used to be attracted. If you fell at a fence 
at some of these suburban meetings there were men in the crowd 
who would have the gold out of your teeth if they got half a chance. 

I do not want to praise the past at the expense of the present, 
but I am rather inclined to think that a quarter of a century since 
the men who rode were a little keener, a trifle more energetic, and 
perhaps somewhat tougher. I well remember at asuburban meeting 
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riding a horse that had jumped hurdles, and, as his owner hoped, 
might some day, if a variety of things went well, be induced to jump 
a country; and it was over a country that I had undertaken to ride 
him. He did not at all seem to like the obstacles—they took too 
much out of him. He was one of those who landed with a grunt 
and stood still, and when we had gone about a mile we came to a 
fence, in approaching which it occurred to me that several things 
might happen, the most improbable being that we should arrive 
safely at the other side. Precisely what did occur I am not in a 
position to say ; the next thing I recollect was finding myself lying 
on a bench in the weighing-room, whilst over me bent the owner to 
whom that day I was indebted for my ride. ‘‘ Here, come on, look 
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sharp!” he said, as I drowsily opened my eyes, ‘I’ve got another 
one for you!’’ Too dazed to expostulate I submitted to be led to 
the scale. He dumped the saddle into my lap and declared the 
weight. I followed him to the paddock and was introduced to the 
“other one,” who, it appeared, had to have his head wrapped up in 
a rug, so strongly rooted was his objection to races and race- 
courses and everything connected with them. Thus enveloped he 
was led to the post, but emphatically declined to have anything to 
say to the first fence, up to which he would slide but over which he 
resolutely refused to jump; and when the rest were half a mile ahead 
I ingloriously rode the ‘‘ other one”’ back to the paddock. 

There was less supervision of the sport, it may be, but so far as 
one could ascertain the idea that ramps and robberies were con- 
tinual is quite ill-founded, though of course ‘‘ things did happen.” 
Once, it is said, I am afraid with some truth, a well-known qualified 
rider in Ireland was not anxious to win a steeplechase—was, in 
point of fact, anxious not to win it—and, following a Scotch jockey 
who seemed to have the race well in hand, was much mortified and 
disgusted when the north countryman half pulled up his horse and 
rolled off into a ditch. ‘‘ Come out of that!” the Irishman bawled. 
“I’m no coming oot this half-hour!” was the reply; and there was 
nothing for it but for the other to go on and win. 

Courses, it may be observed, are what they are, and not always 
what they are said to be. I was once hesitating as to whether I 
would go and ride a couple of horses in Anglesea, or remain and 
pursue the sport in more accustomed haunts, and asked a well- 
known gentleman rider, who had previously distinguished himself at 
the Welsh meeting, what sort of a course it was. He gave the most 
terrifying account of it. There were enormous banks, he declared, 
heavily faced with stone; navigable arms of the sea had to be swum 
or got over somehow or other ; there were the most deadly drops over 
several of the fences, and altogether the impression he conveyed was 
that a bird rather than a horse was necessary to get round. I chose 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis for my rides; but next year, 
feeling a little adventurous, and reflecting that if other men had got 
round this Welsh course and lived to tell the tale I might do so 
with luck, I made the journey; and found that, so far from the de- 
scription being warranted, it was one of the simplest and easiest 
little courses anyone could possibly find to ride over. 

There is, however, nothing like Liverpool; and with regard to 
it, though one hears that it is much smaller than it was, it seems to 
me very much the same as ever, except indeed that an improve- 
ment has been made in substituting fences for the two hurdles over 
which we used to finish. It was tolerably certain that a tired horse 
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would knock these down, and if he did he was very likely to fall— 
a circumstance, indeed, fully proved by experience. 

The demand for “‘ natural fences” which breaks out at intervals 
comes usually from people who are not practically familiar with the 
sport of steeplechasing. It is all very charming in theory, and can 
be picturesquely worded by an imaginative writer who does not 
well understand the subject he is discussing—the good man with an 
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all-embracing eye for a country, on the clever hunter, picking his 
places and doing wonderful things, is well enough to read about ; 
but what actually happens? In the natural fence a gap is sure to 
be very quickly made. The consequence is that three men ride for 
a weak place where there is room for one, cannons and hustling 
being the result. The man who thoroughly knows the course has 
an enormous advantage over rivals who have not had the opportunity 
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of making themselves acquainted with it; and if any jockeys 
should not be “‘out,” they can do tolerably well what they like, 
being beyond the observation of stewards and critical spectators ; 
for a natural country means that the incidents of a race cannot 
possibly be watched throughout. 

The element of chance, again, comes in strongly when it may 
be said that all the horses do not really jump the same fences. Over 
an artificial course the obstacles are alike to each, and, except that 
the man on the inside has not so far to go as the man on the out, 
precisely the same task is set to every competitor. A course that 
would please everybody is not in the least likely ever to be made. 

A great many lovers of steeplechasing swear by Auteuil, and 
here there are fences in great variety. The water-jump is really a 
formidable affair. Two pictures are given of it—one because it 
shows so well the size and nature of the jump, the other as affording 
an example of a rather curious fall. It will be seen what a long way 
from the fence horse and jockey had got before the result of their 
becoming unbalanced ended in grief. Here, too, there is an open, 
unguarded water-jump; one also with some posts-and-rails before 
it, as seen in the picture, and a very large species of bank up which 
the horses gallop and down which they more or less slide. 

The Editor asks me to say something about the best horses I 
have ever known. It is hard to discriminate between the good 
ones. From all I can gather, and from what I have seen, I should 
say that Congress must have been one of the very best, and it 
appears that he was also one of the most awkward to school and the 
slowest to learn jumping, the story going that he had actually to be 
pulled over his early jumps with cart ropes, it being impossible to 
persuade him to go at them. I am told that he was not broken till 
he was five years old, and from this one might suppose that such 
delay constitutes a good method of making ’chasers; but, on the 
other hand, Nationals have been won by Regal, Disturbance, 
Voluptuary, and others that did service on the flat before they took 
to jumping, and so one can only say that it all depends upon 
circumstances. I am nevertheless inclined to think that so many 
Irish horses do well because they have not been raced on the flat, 
and steeplechasing is made the real business of their lives. My 
conviction is that it is action and temperament, not size and shape, 
that carry weight in steeplechases and win them. I should not 
pick a long-striding horse, but should prefer an animal with quick 
action, who bends his knees, as being more adapted to the purpose. 

Seaman was no doubt an extraordinarily good animal. In the 
National Hunt Steeplechase—the year before he won the Grand 
National I think it was—he jumped off, speedily led the field by 
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incalculable lengths, and was going so fast that Mr. Arthur Coventry, 
who was riding in the race, sarcastically observed, ‘‘ That one will 
come back before long!” So far from coming back, the further he 
went the more he seemed to like it; and over the long four miles his 
followers never got any nearer to him. Cloister was no doubt a 
model Liverpool horse, and improved with years, as all the Ascetics 
do. He was a superb jumper, landing so lightly over his fences and 
being off again without the slightest pause. Manifesto, too, has 
proved himself to be the grand horse he looks, one of his best features 
being his hind legs; he stands like a deer with his hocks under him. 
I rather took objection, when I first saw him, to the fact that he had 


THE WATER AT AUTEUIL 


a mare’s head, but experience has shown how little that means in 
his case. 

With reference to the approaching race, I am afraid that 
Drumree, who was thought of last year, cannot reasonably be 
thought of this; he is too high on the leg, and, I fear, does not 
stay. Drumcree is rather more like business, but not such a good 
horse, it now appears, as his friends hoped. Ambush II. is not with- 
out good points, but does not appeal to me very forcibly. I regard 
him as somewhat lacking in strength, but nevertheless he has won a 
National, and that with 11st. 3lb. on his back, so that it may 
be injudicious to write in any way depreciatingly of him, though if 
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it be true that he split a pastern last year I gravely doubt whether 
he will ever add to his reputation. 

I am not, however, endeavouring to find winners, and in the 
remaining space will, very briefly, refer to the editorial request to 
say something about young steeplechase riders. A horse is put to 
the business because he “‘ looks like jumping,” and appearances are 
often to some extent a guide. This is not so with riders, for some 
excellent ones have been short in the leg, stumpy in the body, and 
have not at all suggested that they could sit tight. Names will 
occur to men who go racing in what used to be called the ‘ illegiti- 
mate season.” The chief essential may be described as aptitude. 
To succeed as a steeplechase rider a man must possess certain 
natural gifts—nerve, of course, being one of them; he must have a 
genuine love for riding over fences; and thus equipped I can only 
add that the rest should come from observation, practice, experience, 
readiness to recognise and amend faults, and a resolute determina- 
tion to get first past the post. 


TWO SOMERSAULTS 
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CURSE OR COINCIDENCE? 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN 


‘* HAVE you ever been cursed 
“Yes, often, I expect, and by heaps of people,” I answered, 


rather startled at the question. 

“TI mean properly cursed—in the orthodox fashion, like the 
Jackdaw of Rheims.” 

“Well, I cannot truthfully say that I can remember ever 
having been honoured to that extent. But why?” 

There was a pause, and we puffed steadily at our cheroots for 
some minutes; then I broke the silence. 

“Why do you want to know if I have been properly cursed ?”’ 

“ Supposing that you had been, do you believe that it would do 
you any harm ?” 

‘“No, of course not. But what are you driving at ?”’ 

Adney and I were brother officers, and shared a bungalow in 
the wretched little Southern Indian station where it was our lot to 
be on detachment. He was a man of about five and thirty, and as 
fine an officer as ever fought for his country. I was his subaltern 
and some six years his junior. On this particular evening we had 
been discussing affairs in South Africa, as the Madras Mail of that 
morning had published full details of Spion Kop, where our other 
battalion had suffered severely, losing numbers of men and four 
officers. 

“Poor old Clark!” said Adney, rising from his chair and 
pacing the verandah. ‘He is the second; I am the last. When 
you have planted me, Orchardson, the curse will be complete.” 

NO. XCII. VOL. xv1.—March 1903 Ss 
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I looked up hastily, and my first thought was that my com- 
panion had gone off his head. However, though apparently terribly 
depressed, he seemed rational enough, so I asked him why he kept 
talking about curses. Then he began. 

“‘T suppose you think that I am going mad, but I am not; 
I amas sane as yourself or anyone else. But this news about Clark 
and the other poor chaps has fairly staggered me. I have got 
something on my mind—something that I have never breathed to a 
soul—and if I don’t clear it away before I go to bed, I shall not 
sleep a wink, and shall probably be down with fever in the 
morning.” 

for heaven’s sake,” I said, unburden your mind.” 

* All right,” he replied, ‘“‘I will. But you must swear never to 
say a word about what I tell you to anyone. You remember, a 
couple of years ago, Jarvis, Clark, and I took our hot-weather leave 
up on the Pulneys; you remember that we returned to Bangalore 
with a very poor bag and very few heads to show. Then Jarvis 
went home to join the second battalion and was drowned on the 
way when his steamer was wrecked in the Red Sea. Now poor old 
Arthur Clark has gone. Both died what they call ‘ violent deaths’ ; 
make a note of that. I have to follow suit, and then the business 
will be squared up.” 

** What business ?”’ I asked. 

“Don’t interrupt,” said Adney, somewhat sharply; ‘‘ give me 
time. I am going to tell you the whole yarn, if you will only have 
patience. Well, when we went off to the Pulneys, we began quite 
successfully ; Jarvis bagged a sambur, and Clark a very fine tiger, 
within a week. I had a bit of luck also, and got well into a small 
herd of bison; I accounted for one, and wounded another, which 
our two shikaris spent the next day in following up. While they 
were away all the trouble happened. Our camp was a little way 
outside a village, and a mile or so beyond again was a rather 
remarkable bluff—just the place for Nilghiri ibex. After breakfast, 
as we sat about smoking, Jarvis scanned the country with his tele- 
scope, and before long startled us with the information that he had 
spotted a magnificent old ‘saddleback.’ We all had a look, and 
sure enough he was a veritable patriarch, standing like a statue out 
on a projecting piece of rock. Coins were out in a second, and we 
tossed for the stalk. Arthur Clark won, and off he started, while 
Jarvis and I followed slowly. Arthur was a really brilliant stalker, 
and to watch him after the saddleback was a treat. He got 
nearer and nearer, and then came the shot, and we saw the beast 
drop dead. We gave a wild yell, and ran up to join and congratu- 
late the hero. Eventually we reached the spot, and found Arthur 
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metaphorically tearing his hair—he had shot a tame ram! ‘ Never 
mind, old chap,’ I said, ‘tame or wild, he is a beauty, and as fat as 
butter.’ And so he was; I never saw such a sheep—almost as big 
asa pony. We turned him over and examined him carefully; his 
massive horns were tipped with silver, and round his neck was a 
silver chain; while his long fleece was as carefully combed as the 
hair of a lady’s lap-dog. 

““* You have done it now,’ said Jarvis. ‘ By all that’s blue, you 
have shot the village pet. There will be a fine row when they find 
out.’ 

‘In spite of the seriousness of the situation we could not help 
laughing, and after a hasty consultation we decided that it would 
be a pity to waste such excellent mutton, so we dragged the beast 
down into a nullah, and spent the rest of the morning in skinning 
him and cutting up the carcase. As the animal was so far away 
from the village, we came to the conclusion that he probably 
wandered about a good deal and might not be missed for some days. 
We thought the wisest plan would be to say nothing about what 
had happened, but to shift our camp next day, and after returning 
to Bangalore to send the head man a letter of apology and a present 
of twenty rupees or so to buy a new sheep. 

‘* The villagers were, of course, Hindus, while our two shikaris 
were Mohammedans, so we considered that it would be quite safe to 
take them into our confidence, as we required their services to bring 
the meat into camp. Accordingly, after dusk, we five went off to 
the spot where we had concealed the meat among the rocks, and 
soon had it all in camp, our servants being told that we had shot an 
ibex. 

‘*‘ Clark insisted on taking the head and skin as trophies, so the 
head was rolled up in the skin, which was tied up—woolly side in— 
in a neat package, and borne along in triumph by its owner. We 
had kidneys on toast for supper, and mutton chops such as I have 
never eaten out of England; but we had hardly polished them off 
when a desperate noise commenced in the village. Tom-toms were 
being beaten, cholera horns were shrieking, and every now and then 
above the din could be heard a voice calling, ‘Tumbi! Ingé Tumbi! 
Ingé var—Aye yar!’ We looked out of our tents, and could see a 
torchlight procession moving away towards the bluff. 

““*They are after that beastly sheep, as sure as eggs,’ said 
Clark. ‘ Boy, go and see what is the matter with those idiots in the 
village, and ask them how long the row is likely to last.’ 

“‘ Off went Mootoosammy, but it was more than an hour before 
he returned, and then he was so out of breath and excited that it 
was with difficulty that he could account for himself. 
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*** Plenty bobbery in village, sar. Village men saying they lost 
their sammy. He live in fine sheep that goes to hills all day and 
comes home to eat rice and sugar balls every night same time retreat 
sounding. He never come this night. Bad business!’ 

“This was quite enough for us. Clark had shot the local god, 
and we and our people had eaten a good bit of him. So we gave 
orders to move camp next day to Periarchandrum, fifteen miles off. 
Now began the excitement. I asked Clark what he had done with 
the skin, and he said that he was so afraid that his ‘ boy ’ would see 
it, that, during the night, he had dug a hole and buried it in the 
middle of histent. If it had not been for this we might never have 
been found out. As it was, the villagers, apparently having their 
suspicions, routed about our late encampment, and finally dug up 
the wretched sheep’s head and skin. 

“It must have been about midnight that night that our little 
camp was suddenly startled by a din of tom-toms and shouting, and 
Jarvis called out from his tent, ‘ Adney—Clark—-turn out with your 
rifles; they mean business ; but mind you don’t shoot unless they 
show fight !’ 

‘“We were out in a second, rifles in hand, and formed up in 
front of the tents, while the poor devils of servants, petrified with 
fear, slunk away in the background, for the stupid shikaris had told 
them what was the matter. 

‘You never saw such a weird sight as it was. There were 
about a hundred of them—nearly all carrying torches; but they 
hung back a bit as soon as they saw that we were ready to shoot. 
The head priest, dressed in all his best sammy outfit, led the pro- 
cession, which halted about fifty yards from us. He must have 
been a plucky sort of chap, for he told us straight off that we could 
shoot as much as we liked, but that that would not save us; they 
had no intention of fighting, and all that he had come for was to 
curse us for killing the Sacred Ram. ‘Curse away,’ said Clark, 
‘but the whole thing was a mistake, and we will pay for the sheep.’ 
Then the old man gave it to us in his very best style for about a 
quarter of an hour. As none of us understood Tamil, we took it 
quite calmly, though we could see from the frenzy of the speaker 
that his language was severe. 

** At last it was all over, and the cursing party retired. Then 
our ‘ boys,’ in a state of abject terror, crept out and told us what 
the priest had said—how our crime had been discovered, that the 
days of each one of us were numbered, that we should die ‘ violent 
deaths’ within two years, that any of our servants who had eaten 
the meat of the Sacred Ram would find their bodies swell until the 

kin split and they died, and so on. Even the Mohammedan 
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shikaris were alarmed, but we managed to reassure them by lengthy 
explanations of the rubbish of the whole thing. As a matter of fact, 
we ourselves did not like the business much, as it was certainly a 
most uncanny performance; but we had to show a bold face, and 
we brazened it out by telling the cook-boy, before we went to bed 
again, to give us chops of the fat sheep for breakfast. 

““Next morning, when we awoke, we found that every one of 
our servants and coolies had bolted, and for the rest of our trip we 
had no one with us except the two shikaris. We did not have much 
of a time after this, and before we returned from the wilds we 
decided among ourselves that our experiences should be kept secret. 
I am quite certain that neither Jarvis nor Clark feared anything 
from the Hindu’s curse; we often laughed over the incident after- 
wards; and as for myself—well, you know I am not superstitious, 
though I must confess that now that I find myseli the sole survivor 
of the three, and with only six weeks more to run of the two years, 
I am a trifle nervous. Honestly, Orchardson, I don’t like it. Of 
course, you will say that it is nonsense, but then you are not in my 
shoes. Why should Arthur Clark and Jarvis have died within the 
time?” 

‘** Mere coincidence,” I said, hoping to set his mind at rest. 

**And I suppose it will be another coincidence if I break my 
neck when I ride my pony over the jumps to-morrow morning,” 
Adney argued. ‘‘ However,” he added, ‘‘it does not matter much, 
after all.” 

‘* Why don’t you send someone to the priest now, and tell him 
that two of your friends have died, and offer him a solid sum to 
remove the remainder of the curse ?” 

‘* My dear Orchardson, haven’t I told you that I don’t believe 
in the curse? Besides, what you suggest would be useless; I tried 
it after Jarvis died.” 

“Oh, you did. I thought you weren’t superstitious?” 

** Jarvis left £50 in his will to be given to the priest. I sent 
it and it was returned.” 

** Well, will you let me see what I can do?” I asked at length. 

Adney hesitated for some minutes, then said, ‘“‘ I don’t think 
you can do anything, and why should you bother about it? The 
only thing that really troubles me is the knowledge that the village 
which owned the sheep has had bad times—small-pox, famine, and so 
forth--since our unfortunate visit, and the priest puts it all down to 
us. I would really like to do something for the poor miserable 
people. I tell you what you might do if you want to help me and 
my conscience: take ten days’ leave and go up there shooting ; then, 
without telling them that you know anything about me, inquire 
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into all their misfortunes—say that you are a District Commissioner 
or something of that kind—and I will give you a thousand rupees to 
distribute.” 

* * * * * 

I took a week to work out my plan of campaign, and Adney’s 
spirits improved considerably during the time. I decided not to 
take any of my own servants with me, but to go down to the hotel 
in Madras, give out that I was a “ globe-trotter”’ fresh from home, 
and that I wanted to go shooting on the Pulneys. I eventually 
completed arrangements, and three days later was well on the road 
up to the hills in a bullock bandy. I pitched my camp about four 
miles from the village, not liking to settle too near to it for fear of 
the possibility of the villagers resenting the presence of an English- 
man, after all the previous trouble. : 

On the second day after my arrival, I sent for the head man of 
the village, who appeared to be a genial old gentleman and most 
anxious to assist me in any way that he could. He even suggested 
that there was a much better camping place quite close to the 
village. After a long talk, I got on to the subject of shikar and 
Englishmen who had been shooting in that part of the country. 
He mentioned the fact that three Englishmen had been shooting 
there two years before, but he said nothing about the death of the 
Sacred Ram, so I imagined that it was a forbidden topic of con- 
versation, and consequently I did not like to draw him out. The 
next evening the head man and a couple of the villagers paid me 
another visit, and brought me a present of some milk and plantains, 
which, I thought, did not look as if they were unfriendly to En- 
glishmen. Still, I failed to extract from my friend any interesting 
information. 

My leave was now getting short, so I came to the conclusion 
that, unless my expedition were to be a failure, I should have to 
force the conversation when next the head man came to see me. 
Accordingly, that evening, I asked him point blank whether it was 
true, as I had heard, that the three Englishmen that he had spoken 
about had shot a Sacred Ram and had been cursed by the priest. 
His reply was not altogether satisfactory; he acknowledged that 
the Englishmen had shot a tame sheep that belonged to the village, 
but he denied that they had been cursed for doing so; they had, on 
the contrary, paid the full value of the animal. Not altogether 
satisfied with his answer, I requested him to take me to see the 
priest, who said that it was absolutely untrue that he had ever 
cursed any Englishmen. He remembered the incident of the sheep, 
and he corroborated the statement of the head man. 

It occurred to me at once that the two men, under the impres- 
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sion that I was a detective, were lying, though I failed to shake 
their evidence. Neither could my servants discover anything from 
the villagers; they had never known a famine, and they had not 
had small-pox in the place for twenty years. 

Under the circumstances I did not see what more I could do 
in the matter; but, before I concluded my trip, I had a final inter- 
view with the head man and the priest, when I told them exactly 
who I was and the object of my visit. I described fully how Jarvis 
and Clark had died, and the fears of Adney, finally inducing the 
priest to write out a formal declaration that he bore no ill-will 
towards any Englishman, and that, as far as he was concerned, 
Adney was not under a ban. 

Even now, as I write, I cannot truthfully affirm that I am 
certain that these two men were not lying to me. 

* * * * * 

My first act on reaching the little wayside railway station was 
to send a telegram to Adney :—‘‘ Curse revoked. Expect me to- 
morrow night.—Orchardson.” 

I had a long, wearisome journey of twenty-four hours, and it 
was past midnight before I drove up to my bungalow. A lamp 
hung in the verandah, and by its light I saw the figures of the 
station doctor and the police inspector waiting to greet me. Adney 
had shot himself that morning—a raving lunatic. 
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NOTES ON RARE MIGRANTS 


BY H. A. BISHOP 


In nearly the extreme eastern part of our island lies a place which 
has a record for occasional visitors—rare and other migrants, unique 
both as to numbers and variety. It is this bay to which my remarks 
and experience apply. The cliffs end at the village of Weybourne, 
from which point all the way along to Brancaster the foreshore is 
low-lying. 

In the head of the bay are two considerable valleys, formed by 
the rivers Glaven and Stiffkey; the latter is one of the best trout 
streams in the county. The Glaven pursues a most peculiar course. 
After passing the village of Cley, it runs to within a hundred yards of 
the sea, and then turns parallel with the shore, coursing through a 
wide space of mud, sands, and salt marshes for nearly four miles, when 
it joins the other river, the Stiffkey. The confluence of the two 
streams forms the outlet of Blakeney Harbour. Upon the west 
side of the outlet the formation of the shore is exceedingly curious. 
It has no clearly defined coast line, being composed of shifting 
sands, intersected by channels, and from high-water mark to low 
spring tides there is a distance of nearly two miles. To the casual 
observer the shore seems utterly unprotected at this point, as there 
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are no embankments of any kind; yet the great tidal wave which 
swept from the Humber to the Thames did less damage at this point 
than anywhere in this part. The forces of nature are at work to 
guard it; the rain, winds, and even ice which lodges hereabouts in 
hard winters in immense quantities, each cake bearing a freight of 
stones and sand frozen firmly to it, and above all the meeting of the 
inshore tide, return the sand back as fast as the raging storms 
remove it. The modern school of Dutch engineers are working 
upon this principle. Instead of building stone jetties, they are 
making eddies and putting up reed fences to intercept the blowing 
sand at the point where they want it to accumulate, and they find 
sand and sediment a most efficient barrier to resist the action of 
the sea. 

Although Caistor and Lowestoft have a few more miles of east 
longitude, they are much further south; their foreshore faces 
S. of E. ; consequently the extreme eastern point of the coast is not 
nearly so well placed geographically to intercept the great autumn 
flight of birds fleeing from the rigours of a Scandinavian winter. 
In the case of birds from lower latitudes, consequently coming from 
a different point, geographical situation does not seem a satisfactory 
explanation ; the suggestion of easterly gales having forced them 
from their course does not entirely explain it; and I think local 
surroundings may have something to do with it—certainly in the 
case of waders and aquatics. 

The following list is selected from notes which contain a great 
many more records than could be compressed into an article; 
therefore I have selected a few of the most important. They are 
actual facts from the diary of one of the oldest and most experienced 
wildfowl shooters now alive upon this coast. In one or two cases 
my remarks relate to men who were shooting in the earlier part of 
last century, and although they could neither read nor write, knew 
a good deal about birds. At the present time I possess the first 
punt-gun that ever came upon Salthouse Broads, and that happened 
well back into the eighteenth century. It is as a wildfowler, not 
as a naturalist or collector, that I am speaking. 

A Golden Eagle was picked up in Stiffkey Marshes several years 
ago by the late Mr. Tom Mann. I cannot give theexact date. The 
bird was too far gone for preservation, but the legs and feet were 
preserved. The bird was properly identified. The supposition that 
it might have been carried there by the tide from the north regions 
I think both absurd and improbable. It is the only instance, so far 
as I know, of the bird having occurred so far south. Within my 
experience several times the immature white-tailed eagle has been 
mistaken for it; but this bird is larger. 
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The Osprey.—Not uncommon here; one was shot May roth, 
1889. 

Bustard (Little).-A specimen of this bird was shot at Feltwell, 
March roth, 1898. A previous specimen was shot at Stiffkey in 
the winter of 1889, by a man out flight shooting. As the bird 
did not fall immediately to the gun it could not be found, and when 
Mr. Sam Bell, of Stiffkey (brother-in-law to the finder of the 
Golden Eagle), got possession of it, it was decomposed. 

Sand-grouse (Pallas’s).—-These birds visited this part in consider- 
able numbers in 1863. In 1888, when the great flight visited 
northern Europe, they made the village of Morston, situated mid- 
way between the Glaven and Stiffkey rivers, their headquarters. 
In a turnip field, upon a bare place where the plant had failed, 
I counted over a hundred birds at one time. The owner of the field, 
a good sportsman, would not allow them to be molested or disturbed 
in any way. They stayed a very long time. It has been held by 
some people that as the birds were last heard of, after they had 
left here, in Ireland and the west of Scotland, the forbearance was 
useless, there being no record of their ever having reached their 
native plains again. I do not think the argument holds good. In 
my opinion they left with, and for a time pursued the same direction 
as, the birds fleeing from the Siberian winter, and when it suited 
them shaped a course for home. That they will come again is 
firmly impressed upon the mind of the man who preserved them— 
and he knows birds. It is a settled conviction with me also; and 
I hazard the opinion that if they do return they will come to the 
very place where they found food so abundant and were free from 
molestation. But by what marvellous instinct they will find their 
way I do not know. These birds live long; they are hardy, and 
exceedingly strong upon the wing. Their flight greatly resembled 
a bunch of the golden plover, with a dash of the swift in it. When 
flying their note was continuous, whereas upon the ground they were 
silent. Their habits were more of the wildfowl than game bird; 
they never sought cover, but sat in some place where they could see 
the approaching enemy. We could easily have killed the greater 
part of them by training my two punt-guns on the spot, at a 
distance of about sixty yards, with a string from the triggers to the 
fence; or by digging a lair and roofing it over I could have taken 
them alive in a couple of ‘‘clap” nets, which the owner had upon 
the place; and, as they represented a monetary value of three 
figures, there was a certain amount of self-denial about my refusal 
to do either. Their food consisted of almost any kind of seed they 
could get at, principally docks and crab grass. I thought I could 
remember seeing the green shoots of the shore-broom in the crops 
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of those sent to Mr. Pashley for preservation. He, however, asserts 
that nothing but seeds was discoverable; and as he is a /great 
authority upon birds I shall not contradict him. 

Pallas’s Barred Willow Warbler.—The only specimen ever 
obtained in Britain was shot here, October 31st, 1896, upon the 


A GROUP OF SAND-GROUSE 


road leading to the beach. It was first examined by the Norwich 
experts, and then sent to London. All the savants were unanimous 
as to the identity of the bird. In colour and in appearance it 
somewhat resembles a golden-crested wren, but is larger. It was 
quite by accident that it was shot. Its captor was sheltering from 
the wind under the lee of a railway carriage, placed there for 
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the use of visitors. Seeing the bird, he at once recognised that 
it was a stranger, and secured it. 

Yellow-browed Warbler.—Shot close to the village of Cley, on 
October 1st, 1894. It has, I believe, occurred about ten times 
in England. The same man who killed this had previously shot 
one of the same species. 

Blue-throated Warbler.—-Of late years this bird seems to be 
getting more common at this place. <A collector who came down 
to obtain one had no difficulty in doing so. He saw several, and 
shot one on September 4th, 1896. As there are two varieties of this 


PALLAS’S BARRED WILLOW WARBLER 


bird, it may be as well to say that all the specimens which have been 
found here are of the kind that have a white spot in the middle 
of the throat. It seems almost impossible that myself and many 
others, who have been roaming this shore for so many years, could 
have overlooked this bird with its gaudy plumage had it been here 
in numbers previously. 

Hoopoe.—The son of the sand-grouse preserver (Mr. Bertie 
Woods) shot a beautiful male specimen of this bird in mistake 
for a jay, which bird it greatly resembles in flight and appearance, 
fourteen years since, upon the meadow fence joining the Stiffkey 
River. He has it in preservation. 

Glossy Ibis.—One of the Morston coastguards had a preserved 
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specimen which he shot further down the coast, at the mouth of the 
Lynn Wash, out of a company of four. This was about twenty-nine 
years ago, but I do not know the exact date. The man changed 
stations a long while since, and took the bird with him. 

Black Stork.—Shot at Salthouse, April 23rd, 1888, a beautiful 
specimen. It has occurred, as far as I know, in the British Isles 
about sixteen times. One was shot some years previously to this 
at Aldeburgh in Suffolk. 

White Stork.—Has never been obtained here, although seen ; 
which is remarkable, if you consider that upon the island of Schorn, 
not much more than 130 miles distant, thirty-four years ago there 


HOOPOE 


was hardly a farmhouse in the island which had not a pair nesting 
on it, and in some few cases two pairs, one at each corner. 
Although guarded with jealous care these birds have disappeared. 
The last time I was upon this island only two cases had occurred 
in the previous breeding season. The natives said the reason was 
that they had put a centrifugal steam pump at Burgsluice, which 
pumped the island so dry that the birds could not find enough eels 
to furnish them with food. 

Wild Duck, Mallard.—The greatest quantities of these birds 
which have ever occurred upon this coast in living memory came in 
the winter of 1854, an exceedingly severe one. Just as bad weather 
set in, a large Swedish barque, laden with a cargo of linseed, was 
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wrecked at the mouth of Blakeney Harbour. The seed, about 
600 tons, was washed into the estuary, and remained in the creeks, 
pools, and eddies for the entire winter. The birds were utterly 
worthless for eating purposes, and when cooked smelt and tasted 
like boiled linseed oil. 

Harlequin Duck.—The only one I know of as having been killed 
in this neighbourhood was shot by myself, about thirty-five years 
ago, during a hard frost early in the new year, together with six 
widgeons and a brace of mallard. I should have made a good shot 
but that a man fired a hand gun and sprung the fowl before I was 
near enough. I did not know of this bird’s presence till I picked 
it up. 

Golden Eye.—The peculiarity of the golden eye is that you 
hardly ever get one in full plumage. Of all the thousands I have 
seen at this place, I do not think I have come across fifty with a 
green head and white cheek spots; and never in a single instance 
have I observed one with a large flock of immature birds. Twice in 
my life I have seen two lots, one of six and one of eight, all full- 
plumaged old drakes. 

Red-breasted Mergansey.—The same remark applies to this bird 
as to the golden eye. I once saw a flight of over 1,000 birds, and 
there was not a mature specimen in the whole lot. The late 
Captain Springfield had the best I ever saw. I shot it in Stiffkey 
Freshes, and made him a present of it. The large mass of mergansers 
alluded to pitched off Hunstanton, and three punt-guns killed 150 
of them. Pooley, the punter at that place, who was afterwards 
killed by the recoil of his gun, was one of the shooters. This was 
about twenty-nine years ago. 

Avocet.—Last shot here by G. Pigott, in the spring of 1890. An 
old Salthouse fowler, named Dix, who died several years ago at the age 
of eighty-two, often told me that when he was a boy he used to go 
and gather up a capful of “ clinkers’ eggs,’’ the local name of the 
bird, owing to its note being a sharp “Clink, clink!” It was 
very interesting to talk to this old man, and hear his account of how, 
in the year 1814, the winter came down on old Christmas Eve and 
lasted for thirteen weeks. The fowl all forsook the country; you 
could go from village to village upon pure virgin snow, every fence 
and mark being covered. Sometimes the old man would lose 
himself for a bit, and have to be put right; but reference to a 
wonderful shot that he made at mallard in the east corner of the 
broad would always bring him round. ‘Oh, ah,” he would say, 
“‘T remember now. I was more than up to them. I was right into 
the nearest birds, and just as they spread their wings I cut a lane 
into them as far as the gun would kill. I never shot any more that 
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week, because no one else had a punt-gun, and I did not want to shy 
the fowl. I never used to shoot unless I thought I could make a 
week’s work.” 

Gadwell.—Although an immature specimen was observed here 
some years ago, I have never seen or heard of a drake in good 
plumage being taken. This bird also, as well as the white stork, is 
exceedingly common in the island of Schouwen, in a mere near 
Zierickzee. I have shot fifty in a single winter. They are also 
acclimatized in a place in West Norfolk. It seems strange that in 
hard south-easterly gales and prolonged frosts they should not come 
across ; because on several occasions, under these conditions, I have 


SHEL-DRAKE AND DUCK WITH YOUNG 


seen trips of the tame ducks of that island come across, and have 
shot them here. The reason they come is that as soon as the 
country freezes up they leave and go upon the banks with the wild 
mallard, with which they are more or less all crossed. 

Whilst I am upon the subject of the Dutchman’s “ tame’ 
ducks, a piece of flight shooting occurs to my mind. A friend 
and self were enjoying ourselves immensely. It was against the 
laws of the land to shoot after sunset. The natives were indulgent 
to us in that respect, and we were clipping the mallard down as 
we thought in a most meritorious fashion, each keeping in his line, 
and not gathering the birds. Presently out came a farmer who 
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told us we were shooting his tame ducks, and he was quite right ! 
They were all sorts and colours; and as we settled matters by 
paying a guelder and a half each bird, we might have been more 
profitably employed elsewhere. In the twilight all ducks are dark. 

Dun Birds.—Locally called ‘‘ Red-heads.”” Previously to 1851, 
in which year Salthouse Broads were enclosed, and about which time 
Langham Decoy, in the vicinity, the property of the late Captain 
Marryat, the novelist, was also drained, the bird used to be here in 
great numbers. A few are still killed every year, but they are 
rapidly diminishing. They were a lovely bird for a punter. When 
a bunch of a couple of hundred were at work upon a still moonlight 
night, they would cause a most extraordinary appearance, as if the 
water were lit up—it was probably caused by the moon glinting 
upon the chestnut plumage of the drakes, and the rays striking 
the disturbed water. I shall never see it again, neither will any of 
the punters of to-day; but old Salthouse fowlers used to call it 
the ‘‘beams”’ of the fowl. I have noticed the same appearance, 
but in a much less degree, caused by a flock of sheldrakes. 

Red-necked Phalarope—Upon September 28th, 1896, a good 
specimen of this bird was shot by one of the coast shooters, and 
preserved by Mr. Pashley. A curious circumstance connected with 
the phalaropes is that when one is shot here it is almost sure to 
be of the grey kind; when shot about Breydon, near Yarmouth, it is 
almost as certain to be a red-necked one. 

Grey Phalarope-—Rather common here; several taken during 
the winter of 1896-7. 

Solitary Snipe. —Last one taken here occurred on February oth, 
1897, a most unusual time of year; the bird was probably falling 
back. 
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VANITY: A FOX-HUNTING SKETCH 
BY THE HON. LIONEL LAMBART 


Poor Vanity was having a bad time. Even her own sisters, Violet 
and Verity, avoided her, and the expression on her great-aunt 
Barbara’s wrinkled old face showed her view of the matter in the 
most unmistakable manner. There were no nice warm bodies to 
curl up with. Vanity occupied the cold end of the bench nearest 
the door all by herself, feeling comfortless and lonely. 

It had all happened ina moment. Vanity had spoken before 
she was quite certain, and in an evil hour used her beautiful voice, 
bringing every hound in the pack flying to her on the line of an 
old hare! 

_ Sinners and guiltless had suffered alike; and there was not 
only the punishment itself, for the covert was a very thick one, 
and Aunt Barbara’s ancient limbs had sorely ached as she laboriously 
worked her way back to the path of virtue, finally emerging from 
the thick gorse and shaking herself with indignation at having been 
so taken in by one of her own relations. 

Vanity’s disgrace lasted for weeks. Several times she had 
been out, and, knowing the sort of voice she possessed, dreaded to 
use it again for fear of making another mistake. She ran up fairly 
well with the pack, but she was gradually losing heart as well as 
condition. Matters came to a crisis one Sunday afternoon when 
the Master was on the flags. Vanity was called out and much 
admired; but she was sorrowfully obliged to drop her stern and 
turn away very sick at heart on hearing the huntsman’s familiar 
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voice saying, ‘‘’Andsome is as ‘andsome does, sir. I sat a-blowin’ 
for them ’ounds nigh on twenty minutes last Monday week, the 
‘ole lot of ’em riotin’ in the big gorse with that there ’ound a-settin’ 
of ’em on to it.” 

“Ah, well, she’s plenty of time to learn,” was the quiet 
answer. ‘‘ Next, please.” And Vanity ran back into the yard 
to meet Aunt Barbara’s spiteful growl, the old hound having heard 
every word, and being fully determined not to miss such an 
opportunity of making herself disagreeable. 

Friday, December 20th, was a miserable day on which there 
was apparently no scent at all, a most disheartening state of affairs 


for both huntsman and hounds; added to this, a country not by 
any means over foxed and a very large crowd at the meet. About 
twelve o’clock the huntsman quickly took his hounds toa holloa and 
dropped them exactly on to the line of a fox which had gone away 
only a very few minutes previously; but it was all to no purpose. 
They only walked about and looked up at him, wandered round a 
little, and finally began to sniff each other. There was literally no 
scent. With a very bitter smile the sorely tried huntsman took 
them on to the next draw, which was blank, and so on to the next, 
which was also blank. 

Two-thirty came and nothing had been done; three o’clock, 
and still no fox. The field felt miserable and looked it. With the 
greatest difficulty the huntsman induced his hounds to draw; there 
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was not apparently sufficient scent to enable them to find a fox, 
putting aside all hopes of following him. 

Only one very doubtful covert remained to be drawn. It wasa 
two-mile trot, and many of the field went home, only a few of the 
keenest remained. These all followed the huntsman into the covert, 
which was a big one, and listened to him drawing. Even his voice 
sounded cheerless and dispiriting. 

Vanity took a little wander by herself to the far end of the 
wood. She was carefully picking her way through a patch of thick 
briars, creeping through some and jumping in little short jumps 


over others. Suddenly she stopped. Trembling with excitement 
her hackles went up. She felt, knew for certain—aye, saw for 
certain, she was alone with a fox! Yes, there he was, slipping 
along through the briars—she made one hurried snap at him but 
missed him. 

Then—then, remembering nothing else, again and again she 
opened with that beautiful voice, throwing her tongue until the 
great wood echoed with her music. The hopes of the field 
momentarily raised were quickly damped by the ‘‘ Gently on!” from 
the well-known voice, echoed by the whip. But there was no 
muzzling Vanity now. She was still alone on the line of her 
own fox, hustling him up the cover, never leaving him a second. 
And in spite of all the ‘Gently ons!” and ‘‘ Get on away bikes!” 
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she still pushed him along, actually forcing him out across the ride 
almost under the huntsman’s nose. 

Then came the moment, the supreme moment, of a hound’s 
life. ‘‘ Huic, Huic, Huic to Vanity!” These indeed were words 
to live for. With a perfect crash they now flew to her—Violet, 
Verity, Barbara, Gossip, Telltale, Wanton, and the others. Scream 
after scream from the far end of the covert, and out they came, 
one, two, two and a half, three, four couple, and then the field, 
who usually think eight hounds quite sufficient to start off with; 
but the rest quickly came to the unmistakable ‘‘Gone away!” blow, 
and a slow hunt began, for scent was still poor. 

Patiently they hunted him across the plough land, Vanity in 
front spotting the hole in the far hedge through which he had poked 


himself, and again she threw her tongue, now no longer despised as 
riot. Scent seemed to improve a little; and the hunt, at first hardly 
better than a walk, grew gradually a little faster, then faster still, 
and now from a diffident and doubtful procession became a rattling 
gallop in which hounds had it practically to themselves, literally 
vanishing from the striving field. Alone they silently raced along in 
the gathering twilight, now mysteriously inspired by what we call 
a burning scent. 

Vanity was at the head of all this. It suited her admirably. 
She turned with the fox and regarded him as hers exclusively. 
She was very hot and very excited, but she looked superb, and she 
was superb—*‘ As good a hound as ever followed a fox.” 
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Alas! an open earth let him in and he saved his brush after 
running well for three-quarters of an hour, the last twenty minutes 
at his utmost speed, never more than two or three fields ahead of 
his enemies. Vanity was half way down the open earth, but it was 
no good; she was obliged to wriggle back, and all stood round the 
hole in howling disappointment, The hounds deserved a fox; they 
had worked hard all day and stuck to him all the time, long before 
scent began to improve and help them. 

Gradually the field arrived, warm and well pleased. Only one 
young fellow thought it worth while to remark to the huntsman, 
wish to goodness you'd killed him!” 

It was satisfactory to hear the long-suffering servant replying 
sorrowfully, but with absolute conviction— 

** Aye, and they would have killed him too, if you’d only had 
your earth stopped!” 

This was quite true, and the young man knew it; it was his 
farm and his earth, and it should have been stopped. But it was 
nearly dark now. The huntsman called away his baffled pack, and 
moved homewards. 

And Vanity ? 

Peep quietly in at the benches and see. There is Vanity with 
her beautiful head between her feet, Violet and Verity struggling 
for the honour of keeping her warm, and, wonders will never cease, 
there is Aunt Barbara licking the broth off Vanity’s ears ! 


ON THE MOORS WITH PRINCE RANJITSINHJI 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING 


EXTRAORDINARILY high praise though it may sound, K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji has proved himself to be scarcely less good a shot than he is a 
batsman. While others are sighting a bird, he is calmly but quickly 
killing it. Like most things that he does, his “scoring” in the 
coverts is marked by a lightning-like rapidity. At the same time, it 
should be borne in mind that the Prince’s early training in India, 
where many a fine panther has fallen a victim to his unerring aim, 
was by no means the worst kind of preparation for sport on a 
Yorkshire “ shoot.”” In a word, he has the instinct of the trained 
sportsman, and when one has said that one has said all. 

The story of his renting the fine shooting attached to Gilling 
Castle is interesting. The year before last, with a view to the 
coming of the Indian Princes, but especially the Maharajah of 
Kooch Behar (who is himself a magnificent shot), ‘‘ Ranji” first 
shot over the Gilling preserves, and since then he has greatly im- 
proved the shooting. Gilling is a most charming village on the wolds, 
of about four hundred inhabitants, and is almost equidistant from 
York and from Malton. ‘‘ Ranji,”’ as everyone in the place calls him, 
is enormously popular with the villagers. Apart from his extensive 
shooting parties (involving the employment of a great many beaters), 
he has taken part in cricket matches with the local team both in 
1go1 and last season. In the former season, playing for Gilling 
against the neighbouring village of Hovingham, he hit up 116 
(‘retired’) in a total of 160! Last season the Prince entertained 
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a number of professional players—Peel (whose retirement from first- 
class cricket he describes as almost a national calamity), Relf, 
Tate, Killick, Vine; and these were the nucleus of a particularly “‘ hot 
lot ’’ who played for his eleven against Sir William Worsley’s team 
on the pretty ground at Hovingham. The fact that most of these 
players are Ranjitsinhji’s own professionals of the Sussex eleven, 
and that they enjoyed a thoroughly good time as his visitors at 
Gilling, is a sufficient answer to any suggestion of ‘‘ differences” 
between the Sussex captain and his players. 

This by way of parenthesis: When “ Ranji’? had scored 4o, 
and was just beginning to “‘ feel himself,” the local umpire (his own 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI’S WINTER QUARTERS AT GILLING, NEAR YORK 


umpire!) suddenly exclaimed “ Out!” without having been appealed 
to, and the Prince was compelled to go for a supposed catch at the 
wicket. 

There is any quantity of excellent sport obtainable at Gilling, 
and somehow Ranjitsinhji invariably contrives to obtain it. When 
he grows tired of shooting pheasants, partridges, hares, wood-pigeons, 
he goes off to some fine ponds which are features in the estate, 
and proceeds to make havoc among the wild duck. The delicate 
and difficult but undeniably fascinating pastime of duck-shooting 
finds fewer more ardent exponents. 

During a part of October 1g02 the Prince entertained at 
Gilling the Maharajah of Kooch Behar and his son, who prolonged 
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their stay after the Coronation. While they were his guests, the 
village was invaded by a small army of beaters sixty strong, whose 
duty it was to assist the Maharajah in obtaining the best possible 
sport in the short time at his disposal. In the course of half a 
week’s shooting some capital bags were obtained by the Maharajah, 
the Rajkuma, Hon. H. Fitzwilliam, Majors Wrench and Burrell, 
Messrs. Houston-Boswell, Garforth, J. Frank (the old Yorkshire 
fast bowler), the Rev. T. Pitman, and Canon Argles. 

In addition to his shooting proclivities, Ranjitsinhji is a won- 
derfully enthusiastic angler. Fly-fishing is a source of keen delight 
to him, and for hours he will stand, rod in hand, by the brink of one 
of the burns or becks wherein trout and grayling abound—not to 
speak of the well-stocked and preserved water which he rents. The 
Gilling neighbourhood is also renowned for its excellent pike-fishing, 
and not long since a member of the pike family weighing twenty- 
four pounds was successfully landed here. 

Although there are no packs of otter-hounds which hunt the 
immediate vicinity, the multiplicity of fishes has caused the brooks 
and burns of Gilling to be the haunt of this interesting but destruc- 
tive animal. There is, indeed, every allurement and inducement 
for the otter to feel perfectly ‘‘ at home” here, the streams and their 
surroundings lending themselves admirably to the concealment and 
privacy essential to enable him to secure his finny prey. But the 
otter, like the fox, is occasionally caught napping. Some time ago, 
one dark night, those of the villagers who had retired to bed were 
alarmed by a tremendous hubbub and the flare of torches. A great 
many of the able-bodied males had turned out in pursuit of a large 
otter, and it was eventually caught and killed in the village street. 
I remember standing in front of the glass case containing this 
creature—the finest specimen of his kind that I have ever seen—in 
the long gallery of Gilling Castle, where he is preserved. Ranjit- 
sinhji was with me at the time, and as he gazed at the otter the 
trained instinct of the angler at once woke up and found expression. 


“What a beautiful trout the otter is holding in his mouth!” 
he said. 


The natural surroundings of Gilling village are, as I have 
already indicated, wonderfully picturesque, and white heather may 
be found on the hills at the right time of the year. But it must not 
be supposed that the Prince’s time is entirely occupied by shooting, 
fishing, and the contemplation of these romantic surroundings. He 
has found leisure to get through a good deal of work in connection 
with the new “ Imperial” edition of his ‘‘ Jubilee Book of Cricket,” 
which Messrs. Blackwood contemplate bringing out in the spring. 
It has involved the writing of very much new matter, the publishers’ 
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aim being to include in this new edition the author's impressions, 
brought fully up to date, of the progress made by the game of games 
in Australasia, in South Africa, in India and Ceylon, and in the 
United States and Canada. Seeing that, since his ‘‘ Jubilee Book” 
was first published, Ranjitsinhji has ‘‘ personally conducted” a cricket 
team to the Far West, has been to Australia with Mr. Stoddart’s 
second team, and has revisited his native India, it may be surmised 
that his credentials for writing of Imperial cricket are irreproachable. 

In connection with the third test match—at Sydney—played by 
Mr. Stoddart’s combination, it is of interest to recall that Ranjit- 
sinhji was struck down by a severe illness shortly before the 
match, and was operated upon in the throat on the morning it 
began. Maclaren, acting for Stoddart as captain, begged him not to 
attempt to play; but at that time a good deal of friction had been 
cause by the Prince, writing in the Australian Review of Reviews, 
speaking pretty plainly concerning the delivery of Mr. Jones, the 
South Australian fast bowler. More than one Colonial newspaper 
was kind enough to suggest that possibly Ranjitsinhji did not par- 
ticularly care about the pace at which Jones bowled. He therefore 
insisted upon playing in this match, notwithstanding his weak con- 
dition; and at the end of the opening day’s play his score was 40 
not out. On the morrow he increased this to something like 180, 
against the whole brunt of the Colonial attack. He even batted a 
second time, when the Englishmen went in to make the few runs 
wanted to win, and he was one of the not-outs when they had won 
by the handsome margin of nine wickets. This feat, I believe, Ranjit- 
sinhji regards, and not unjustifiably, as the greatest performance of 
his cricketing career to date. With regard to the American trip of 
a few years ago, he was asked to take out a powerful team, and he 
unquestionably complied with this request, the side which he took 
to the West, and which could do nothing wrong, being practically 
representative of the full strength of the Gentlemen of England. Its 
composition was as follows :— 


K. S. Ranjitsinhji (captain). Mr. A. Priestly. 

Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet. Mr. C. Robson. 

Mr. G. Brann. Mr. W. P. Robertson. 
Mr. G. L. Jessop. Mr. A. E. Stoddart. 
Mr. Mr. C. B. Llewellyn. Mr. C. L. Townsend. 
Mr. A. C. Maclaren. Mr. S. M. J. Woods. 


The tour was successful in every way, and the team were very 
popular with the cricketers and public of the new world. 

If Ranjitsinhji were more keen on riding than he is, he would be 
able to obtain any quantity of sport in a county hunted by so many 
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packs; as it is, his time is pretty fully taken up between the twin 
delights of shooting and fishing. The rapidity of his shooting 
extends to his movements, the rate at which, in the course of a long 
day’s sport, he is accustomed to negotiate many miles of Yorkshire 
moor and fell being positively amazing; and Yorkshire woods and 
moors, it must be borne in mind, are not the very easiest country 
in the world to traverse. A man must be sound in wind and limb 
to keep pace with the Piince during an average day, for besides 
being naturally lithe, agile, and slight of build, he is always in perfect 
training and condition, thanks in great part to his remarkably 
abstemious and simple habits of life. He is a non-smoker, and 
rarely touches alcohol. He is almost as expert with the cue as 
with the gun, and now and again enjoys a game of billiards at 
Gilling Castle. 

The Prince has a great superstition in black cats, and the 
appearance of one on a shooting serves to convince him in advance 
of a fine morning flus a fine bag, and singularly enough it almost 
always turns out so. Twice in succession, he claims, has the timely 
appearance of a black cat been instrumental in winning a county 
match for Sussex, in addition to other occasions. ‘‘ There is more 
in this than meets the eye.” It is quite a parallel case to the 
Bancrofts’ well-known superstition regarding the appearance of a 
black kitten in the theatre on the eve of a fresh production. 

It is not generally known that the “ Jubilee Book of Cricket ” 
would in all probability never have been written but for a sharp 
attack of congestion of the lungs, by which the Prince was struck 
down in the autumn of 1896. Confined to his bedroom while a 
guest at Kneeswoysth Hall, Royston, during the winter of 1896-97, 
he utilised that opportunity to dictate the whole of the book to a 
swift stenographer. 

He may take a team to Scotland during the approaching sum- 
mer. The proposition has been mooted, and it would assuredly be 
in the best interests of the development of cricket in Scotland for 
a series of matches to be played at Edinburgh and at Glasgow by a 
side thoroughly competent at all points of the game. 
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THE STARTING GATE: WITH SUGGESTIONS 
BY R. S. SIEVIER 


SINCE the rules of the Jockey Club have made it compulsory that all 
horses shall be started by the “ gate,” that machine has been a con- 
tentious subject amongst every class of racing men. ‘That the gate, 
as at present in vogue, is all that could be desired, I do not think 
even its most solid adherents will pretend ; and it is this belief which 
prompts me to offer a suggestion for the modification of the present 
system. If I were obliged to answer yea or nay to the question 
whether I am in favour of the gate, I should have to reply in the 
negative ; my first objection being that it is an artificial way of start- 
ing; secondly, that horses cannot be expected to fall in like a line 
of infantry after the military fashion of ‘‘ Eyes right !—dress! ”’ and 
patiently to wait for one another to face the tape or barrier, which 
when successfully raised leaves them to get on their legs from a 
dead standstill into a racing stride instanter, an act which from its 
suddenness alone must cause a tremendous strain on the horse; 
thirdly, it is a matter of common knowledge that as a horse grows 
older, and does his ordinary share of racing, he will often acquire 
sourness at the gate, and in time not seldom display an ugly temper. 
I base my opinion on a reasonable amount of experience, and on 
perception of the fact that the gate, the getting in line and facing 
the webbing almost to touching point, impresses the older horse too 
much with what he has to do and what is in front of him, thereby 
creating undue excitement, frequently followed by an exhibition of 
extreme dislike of the machine. 

For instance, the majority of two-year-olds are good at starting 
by the gate ; they are novices, and anxious to be off; the barrier flies 
up, and youth, eager for the fray, dashes away full of vigour. This 
getting away and jumping into his stride the two-year-old will most 
probably keep up; but as he becomes accustomed to the discipline 
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and ordeal, so he will begin to wane in his eagerness to get off, until 
as a three-years-old or upwards he will most likely—I use the word 
advisedly—show temper or at least a disinclination to face the instru- 
ment. I do not say that this applies to all horses, and as far as 
two-year-olds go I think the new innovation a step in the right 
direction; but after this age I am sure the results in many instances 
will prove vexatious, and at times exasperating, to the owner of more 
than one good horse whose temper has been tried once too often. 
My point is, I think, borne out by the fact that of all the horses re- 
ported by the starter as being unruly and not properly schooled at 
the gate, none of their trainers were fined or reprimanded, and this 
for the simple reason that all the horses in question had been 
properly trained to the gate, were all quick away in their earlier 
races, and therefore any falling off in the trick-art of starting was 
due to the horse and not to the trainer—as I maintain to the growing 
strain of the ‘‘ infantry fall-in”” prior to a start, which is in diame- 
trical opposition to a horse’s natural eagerness and anxiety to be off 
and away. 

From a stationary pivot into a racing galloping stride in a second 
orless! Is it right? To me it appears hopelessly and altogether 
wrong. Again, accepting the principal aim of racing to be the 
improvement of the breed of horses—and no one except an ignora- 
mus on the subject would attempt to dispute this—is it encouraging 
either to the owner or the breeder (I would emphasise the latter) 
that a machine should be introduced with a view to facilitate a start 
where a horse who can accomplish a trick thereby secures an 
advantage which may make all the difference between victory and 
defeat ? I can compare it to nothing else, for in truth the present 
mode of starting is not natural; it is, as I have observed, artificial, 
and, if so, then ‘‘ the trick of starting’? becomes all important. I 
have spoken upon this subject to nearly all the responsible trainers 
with whom I have the pleasure of an acquaintance, and I have very 
sound reasons for expressing a conviction that if a ballot were taken 
by coloured balls to conceal the names of the voters (some of them 
have patrons with opinions which must be ostensibly respected) as 
to those in favour of the late Mr. McGeorge or the present starting 
gate, the scaffolding now in use would receive a very rude shock. 
But again an impediment stands in the way, and more is the mis- 
fortune that it is an insurmountable one, for the resuscitation of the 
choice in McGeorge is impossible. 

So this coming season is to reintroduce us to a couple of new 
starters for the Jockey Club in Mr. Hugh Owen and Mr. Willoughby 
in place of Mr. Arthur Coventry, retired. With regard to the last- 
named gentleman, I cannot continue my observations without a 
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word of respect for him. A more conscientious, upright official of 
the Jockey Club will never wield a flag or pull the lever. Polite to 
his inferiors almost to a fault, in his capacity as starter his manner, 
perhaps for that reason, did not carry with it that rough command 
which the majority of jockeys better understand; it is possible that 
through his innate courtesy he lost that strong individuality which 
is so essential to keep the class of men and lads he had under him 
in a state of discipline, and he too often forgave where he should 
have chastised. Except in this particular his successors have all to 
lose and nothing to gain over Mr. Coventry, for he retires to the 
regret of the vast majority of owners, and with a popularity certainly 
equal to that gained by any of his predecessors. In their new and 
very arduous position Mr. Owen and Mr. Willoughby have success- 
fully passed a practical examination, so owners can rest contented 
as to their capacity to undertake the great responsibility their post 
demands. 

The new mode of starting has had its drawbacks and delays as 
well as the blessings its advocates claim for it, and at Ascot and 
other places unfortunate occurrences, not to add downright failures 
amounting to fiasco, have been witnessed. Again, when it has suc- 
ceeded in producing a good start—i.¢e., the barrier has risen while the 
horses were standing tranquilly in line—there has often been con- 
siderable bumping, and in cases some swerving, in the first few 
strides, in the animals’ sudden effort to set off galloping pell-mell. 
This introduces a large element of luck which should not exist, or 
should at any rate be subdued as much as possible; for the chance 
of the best horse can be utterly destroyed in the first few strides— 
a horse standing at an angle must almost perforce bump one of the 
horses next him, or, what is worse, swerve as the start is effected, 
thereby interfering with others to the extinguishment of their 
prospects. 

As a matter of comment I may remark that we have never 
had an official explanation of what did really happen at Ascot last 
year in the start, or assumed start, for the Wokingham Stakes. 
Many stories were current, but it is certain that only half the webbing 
rose, and that the half furthest from the starter. The rumour that 
a horse on the far side from the starter had chewed the webbing 
that the barrier thus tampered with gave way and the jockeys on 
this side, believing the lever had then been pulled, departed on their 
journey, appears quite intelligible; and I can understand that, either 
by a coincidence or otherwise, when these fastenings gave way 
and the barrier partially rose, the starting lever was pulled at the 
opposite end, but either jammed or failed to work. It would 
naturally happen that the lever having been pulled after the 
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opposite fastenings had been let loose, the balance of pressure which 
raises the obstruction ceased, as both fastenings must be freed simul- 
taneously to enable the machine to act. The result is common 
knowledge. It was officially decided to be a start, and one could only 
accept the decision; but some attempt at an explanation or a reason 
would, I respectfully submit, have been a most welcome assistance 
to those who were anxious to know what really happened. Even 
to-day it is not quite clear why, if the lever had been properly 
pulled, half the field were kept at the post long after the race was 
over, the starter apparently awaiting the return of those who had 
despatched themselves to a false start. 

The incident is still left in an anomalous state, but one thing is 
apparent: it was not so much the fault of the gate as the misuse of 
it—that is to say, the attempt at starting from a standstill with the 
horses facing, if not touching, the webbing, the jockeys with their 
eyes riveted on the hand of the starter conspicuously holding the 
lever or pull, with the hope of anticipating the start by his slightest 
movement, in place of looking ahead and keeping their mounts 
straight. It is by no means the intention of this article to abuse 
the gate, but assuredly it is far from perfect, and it is most desirable 
that it should be clearly shown and agreed where defects lie. This 
accomplished, they must be, if possible, eradicated or at least modi- 
fied, the paramount consideration being for the horse. The owner 
is a cipher; if you hesitate to accept this, inspect the accommo- 
dation set apart for him on all our racecourses, Ascot excepted. 

We are told on the gravest authority that the starting gate has 
come to stay. Very well! let us do what we can to assist the 
authorities, I mean the Jockey Club itself, to make a success of the 
machine and to obviate the failures of last season. In my opinion 
it would be an excellent thing to decree that the jockey of any horse 
breaking through or interfering with the webbing should be fined a 
sum of not less than so many pounds, and also forfeit his riding fee. 
The scale of fines might increase with the repetition of the breaking 
of the laws. This in another form already applies to trainers; but 
the suggested penalty would be unfair to the jockeys under the pre- 
sent system of starting from a chalk line flush with the barrier. 
Hence this must be altered and a more reasonable style introduced. 
For this purpose the starter must have greater facilities at his dis- 
posal, giving him full command of the field from any standpoint, 
and from an elevation which secures for him a view of every horse 
under his charge. This is simple. 

Running parallel with the course for some thirty or forty yards 
construct a railed platform sufficiently wide for the starter to walk 
up and down upon, to turn quickly, and have full freedom and 
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liberty of action in place of his present cramped position. To 
the lever attach a corded wire ona grooved ring or wheel, work- 
ing on the principle of a spring blind or a spring tape-measure. 
Attach the end to a button which he can carry in his coat pocket, 
this button to be worked by electricity in connection with the 
lever to raise the webbing. This cord or wire would consequently 
always be taut no matter whether the starter were walking to 
or from the gate. The horses should enter the rails some thirty 
or forty yards from the gate—that is to say at the end of the plat- 
form on which the starter is standing, his elevation being at least 
equal to that of the mounted riders, or, better still, perhaps a little 
above them, so that he could command his field. The horses would 
walk towards the barrier, the starter walking with them and giving 
such orders as suggest themselves to attain an even start. He may 
have to send them back, which would mean little else than to turn 
round. The instant his field were ready he could imperceptibly 
touch the button, the gate would fly up and the horses be off, start- 
ing from the elasticity of a walk some yards away from the actual 
instrument. Thus a horse’s temper would not be put to the test it 
has to endure at present, the animal has not to be electrified as 
from a statue into life—he is moving, ready to go, and the strain is 
lessened if not entirely removed. Then, should the machinery jam, 
or the gate for any reason fail to act properly, the jockeys, having 
full view of it, and not being cramped as they now are, would not 
run the course as they did at Ascot and elsewhere last season. If 
errors occur I fail to see how, under the above conditions, they 
could be laid at the door, or rather the gate, of the machine. And 
it appears an all-powerful advantage that a starter should be always 
level with his field, or able to remain in front or behind it, having 
thus a coign of vantage whence he can perceive all that is going on. 


THE AMERICAN TROTTER 
BY GEORGE BEEVER 


ALTHOUGH American trotters are slowly but surely finding favour in 
this country, there is no denying that they are still subject to con- 
siderable prejudice in the eyes of the better class of sportsmen, and 
particularly horse-breeders. Owners who keep thoroughbreds, polo 
ponies, or hunters for pleasure seem to have no interest in the fast 
trotters and the sport connected with them. The object of this 
article is to argue that there is no ground for prejudice against the 
animal whose name heads the page, and that in not supporting 
trotting and not taking an interest in the trotter we are not keeping 
up with other countries as regards horse-breeding. 

In order to avoid confusion it will be necessary to define 
“‘trotter”’ as referred to in this article. On the English trotting 
track ‘‘trotter”’ includes trotters and pacers, whereas in America 
“‘trotter ’’ only applies to horses whose gait is trotting. Horses who 
pace are always described as “ pacers.”” While the trotter and the 
pacer are exactly of the same breed, the pacer is always the faster 
of the two; yet it has not the same market value, owing to a general 
aversion to the pacing gait. The origin of the pacing movement 
has always remained a mystery to horse-breeders. Some horses 
will show nothing but the trot up to fifteen years of age, and then 
suddenly begin to pace; others trot when moving slowly and pace 
when speeding; while others, again, pace when going slowly and 
trot when racing. The American trotter referred to here is only 
the horse that has the perfect trotting action, and this includes 
all first-class performers, sires, and show-ring trotters. 

The fact that the American trotter is a direct descendant of the 
early English thoroughbred Messenger, with a cross of the old 
Norfolk trotting blood in his veins through Bellfounder, should 
at once dispel the idea that he is a foreign-bred animal of unknown 
origin. He is simply a transformed thoroughbred ; that is to say, he 
is a harness racehorse instead of a saddle-racer. The first progeny 
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of Messenger foaled in America seemed to possess a natural 
trotting ‘‘ gait.” The Americans at once saw that a racing trotter 
would be a more practical animal than the galloper, and trotting 
soon became popular with the people. Tracks were built, and the 
breeding of trotters for racing purposes extended all over the 
country, with the result to-day that the Trotting Association of 
America is the largest sporting organisation in the world, and the 
American trotters the most popular breed of horse, when numbers 
are taken into consideration. In every place where there is a love 
for the horse people are realising that the trotter of America 
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combines racing instinct, intelligence, and general usefulness in a 
remarkable degree. 

Take the trotter from a practical as well as a sporting point of 
view. A man can breed, train, and race his own horse without 
possessing the wealth which is necessary to those taking part in the 
sport of thoroughbred racing. The farmer in America stands the 
same chance of breeding a world’s champion trotter as does the 
wealthy breeder, owing to the small stud fees which are charged 
for any of the champion sires. It is a fact that several champion 
trotters first saw light on small farms. The thoroughbred, how- 
ever, it is impossible for the average farmer to breed, as the stud 
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fees commanded for any of the first-class sires are prohibitive. The 
French Government have already recognised that trotting is the 
most useful form of horse-racing, and give a large amount of money 
annually to be competed for by native-bred trotters. This encou- 
rages small farmers and horse-breeders to produce carriage horses 
on trotting-bred lines. The Austrians have declared for trotting as 
their national sport. They possess the finest trotters in Europe, 
and during the last few years have imported several very high-class 
animals from the United States, including such brilliant performers 
as Caid, 2.07 ; Colonel Kuser, 2.09; Gayton, 2.08 ; and Greenbrino, 
2.10. These stallions were in the very first rank in America, and, 
besides, possess good conformation, size, and action, so that they 
will be able to reproduce the highest type of trotter when retired 
to the stud in their new home. In Russia, trotting is also the 
national sport of the people, and while they have a native breed 
of trotters, they are importing the American production in large 
numbers with a view of improving their own. The ‘“ Orloff,” as 
the Russian trotter is called, is a horse of grand conformation and 
size, and is the general harness horse in use throughout the country. 
For extreme trotting speed, however, the ‘‘ Orloff” is a long way 
behind his trans-Atlantic rival, being rather deficient in the quality 
and racing instinct which characterise the American trotter. In 
Germany, Norway, Denmark, and Italy trotting is also making 
great progress as a sport. 

In England, however, it is only just reviving. The very fact 
that the sport of trotting has been left to a comparatively poor class 
of sportsman is responsible for the bad name the American trotter 
has acquired. Our trotting enthusiasts, not having been able to 
purchase first-class animals, have imported worn-out American 
cast-offs, who, though much faster than the British-bred trotter, 
have nothing but speed to recommend them. It is a mistake to 
regard these third-rate weedy creatures as true representatives of the 
American trotter; that is as erroneous as it would be to take an 
old selling-plater to represent the typical English thoroughbred. 
The recognised type of any breed of the horse can best be seen in 
the proved sires of that breed, or in horses that have been success- 
ful in the show ring. The American trotter, judged from this 
standpoint, will be found an ideal harness horse, with substance, 
size, quality, and strength combined in an exceptional degree. When 
compared with a half-bred stallion like the hackney, that carries a 
large amount of superfluous flesh, no doubt the average American 
trotter presents a light-barreled appearance. It is, however, a 
mistake to regard superfluous flesh as substance. In size of bony 
framework and natural muscle a big American trotting stallion will 
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compare very favourably with any other breed of harness horse. 
Onward, the champion sire of standard performers, who died at the 
age of twenty-six last autumn, would not have suffered by com- 
parison with a strong type of Cleveland Bay in size and substance. 
Onward Silver, 2.08, a son of Onward, and the greatest money 
winner of any trotter during rgot, is a veritable giant in horseflesh. 
This stallion weighs 1,2501b. when in training. A trotting stallion 
which travels the districts in the vicinity of the writer’s residence 
is often described as a coach-horse by those unaware of his identity. 
In general size and substance he would dwarf the average hackney 
stallion. Other proofs that the American trotter can have size 
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and substance as well as speed are Lady R. and Sir Henry, two 
well-known performers in this country. The foregoing are pure- 
bred American trotters, and are quite big enough to perform any 
kind of harness work. The stallion King Alar, 2.26, a leading sire 
in the States, weighs 1,450 lb., which is about the weight of the 
average Clydesdale. 

The American trotter, having been trained solely for speed, has 
not in every case sufficient style to suit the average Englishman. 
In this country high action seems to be a first recommendation in 
a harness horse; and in the show ring a horse that exhibited the 
easy frictionless action of the American trotter would never be 
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noticed and would stand no chance of winning a prize. Surely it 
is a mistake to regard up-and-down action as good action? The 
best action should be judged by speed, style, and least friction. 
This can only be found in the American trotter and some raw strains 
of the hackney in which thoroughbred blood shows itself. The 
American trotter when trained purposely for high action can outstep 
any other breed, and at the same time show more speed. Little 
Tobe, Piloteer, and Directum Fay, the well-known pace-and- 
action horses, will convince the most sceptical that the American 
trotter can have brilliant and attractive action. Other recom- 


mendations of the breed are wear-and-tear qualities and staying 
power. Lady R., the champion pacer of this country, is to- 
day, at thirteen years of age, faster than when imported into 
England about six years ago. Savoyard, a former champion of 
England, reduced his own record several seconds when fourteen 
years of age. There are many American trotters now racing that 
are over twenty years of age and can beat three minutes for the mile 
without an effort. For long-distance trotting it is only necessary 
to mention the two American mares, Ellia McKay and Lady 
Combermere, each of which has trotted twenty miles within the 
hour in this country. A remarkable case of aged potency in the 
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horse recently came under the writer’s notice. At a sale of trotters 
in Chicago, Red Wilkes, the greatest living sire of trotters, now 
twenty-eight years of age, was sold by auction and realised several 
hundred dollars, which indicates that he is still able to fulfil stud 
duties. This is slightly better than Galopin’s record, who headed 
the list of living sires of thoroughbreds in his twenty-sixth year. 
The celebrated brood mare Beautiful Bells, who reared eighteen 
foals in eighteen consecutive years, the majority of which took 
standard trotting records, produced her last foal when in her 
twenty-sixth year. This is saying much for the hardiness of the 
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American trotter. Beautiful Bells is now living at the age of thirty- 
two years. An idea that is prevalent in this country in connection 
with thoroughbreds does not seem to apply to the trotter. It is 
generally supposed that stallions cannot be used for stud purposes 
during their racing career without depreciating their racing speed. 
In America, however, the trotting stallions are sent to the stud 
every spring from three years of age. Cresceus had several of his 
progeny in training when he made the world’s record of 2.024. 
Even the most enthusiastic supporters of the hackney have 
acknowledged that some strains lack quality and size. In order to 
remedy this thoroughbred blood has been introduced, which however 
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improves the quality and size at the expense of substance and 
action, whereas the selected American trotter would give more size 
than the thoroughbred and not deteriorate the action or substance. 
Mr. T. W. Lawson, the well-known yachtsman and one of the 
most successful exhibitors and breeders of show horses, has already 
founded a breed of carriage horses by judiciously blending the trotter 
and the hackney. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ Why are trotters so much slower 
in England than in the States?”’’ In the first place it must be 
acknowledged that a horse would naturally be a few seconds faster 
in his native land than in a foreign country. This, however, does 
not account for the great difference between the American record of 
2.021, and the English record which is about 2.18. Although 2.18 
is not a recognised record, it is certain that Polly G. trotted the 
mile in this time when she was only beaten by a length in the match 
with Lady R. The following difference in the conditions under 
which Cresceus and Polly G.’s records were made will show 
that the disparity between the two is not as great as it at first sight 
appears. Cresceus did his wonderful and unequalled time on 
the finest mile track in the world under perfect climatic conditions, 
and in a race specially against time, paced by a thoroughbred. 
Polly G.’s record was made on a poor track less than half a mile 
in circumference and in a race with another horse. The American 
record under similar conditions by a mare is 2.11}, by Bush in 
1897. The real difference, therefore, is about seven seconds, which 
can easily be accounted for by our heavier climate and inferior 
trainers. The four-miles world’s trotting record, 9.58, actually 
made in England by Polly G., is fourteen seconds faster than the 
American record for that distance. There are also several trotters 
in England that have beaten their American records by many 
seconds. 

A few particulars about the world’s champion Cresceus may 
prove interesting to those who have not yet paid any attention to 
the trotter. Although Cresceus’ 2.02} is only a second faster than 
the 2.03} of his nearest rivals, The Abbot and Alix, he is con- 
sidered by good judges to be far in front of any trotter that ever 
lived, and in his match against The Abbot, 1go1, he carried the 
latter to a break and won easily. Cresceus has since been used 
for giving exhibitions only. The noteworthy feature about this 
horse is that he is not of the general type of the American trotter. 
He has a small head of great beauty, a short, thick neck, and his 
chest has extraordinary depth and width. In colour he is a silver 
chestnut, which is supposed to denote softness; but Cresceus has 
always distinguished himself by his courage and gameness. During 
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the last season he failed to reduce the mile record which was made 
in 1901, but on October Ist, 1902, he went for the two-mile record 
and once again proved that he is by long odds the greatest trotter 
that ever lived. At a time when trotting records are supposed to 
have reached the limit, Cresceus, without any special training for 
the distance, knocked ten seconds, at the first time of asking, off the 
two-mile record, by covering that distance in the wonderful time of 
4.17. The best previous was 4.27 by Caid at Vienna. The first mile 
of Cresceus’ performance occupied 2.10}, and the second mile 2.064. 
The real merit of this marvellous feat can only be fully appreciated 
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by recalling the fact that only three stallions besides Cresceus have 
ever been able to trot a single mile faster than 2.063. The accom- 
panying photographs and descriptions will, I think, be held to 
endorse the foregoing notes respecting the good points of American 
trotters. 

Allerton, 2.09}, is a dark-brown stallion standing 16 hands 
high, with great substance and masculine character. His time, 
2.09}, made in 1886 to high-wheel sulky, is at the present day the 
world’s trotting record to that type of vehicle bya stallion. At 
fifteen years of age he has ninety-two standard performers to his 
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credit. Allerton is a descendant on both sides of the immortal 
George Wilkes, the ex-champion trotter. 

Dr. Pitzer, 2.12, is a seal-brown stallion without any white, and 
standing 15.33 hands high. At the Chicago Horse Show in 1900 he 
carried all before him in the classes for trotting stallions and heavy 
harness horses. His grandsire, Alcyone, was also a show-ring 
trotter, and the only horse that ever beat Mambrino King in the 
arena. At the writer’s special request the owner of Dr. Pitzer 
measured his horse and found that he had 10} inches of bone below 
the knee, a most convincing proof of the horse’s real substance. 
In order to do full justice to Dr. Pitzer it is necessary to say that 
the horse was in a highly-trained condition when the photograph 
was taken. 

Lady R., 2.173, is a pure-bred American trotter, though her 
record was made at the pacing gait. She is the acknowledged 
champion of Great Britain. She is also a regular idol with trotting 
enthusiasts on account of her superior speed, her noble appearance, 
and extraordinary intelligence. Lady R. has excelled as a guideless 
trotter, and after giving an exhibition in this manner she pulls up of 
her own accord, turns round on the track, and trots towards her 
owner. One of her most remarkable performances was in trotting 
a mile harnessed to sulky, a mile under saddle, and a mile guideless, 
in 7.39, no time being allowed for changing. Another good per- 
formance was in trotting ten miles guideless in 29min. Lady R. 
stands 16 hands high and has great width, depth, and substance. 
In 1go1 she was sold to her present owner for goo guineas. 

Sidmont, 2.103, is a splendid type of the racing trotter. In 
the photograph he is shown attached to a modern racing waggon. 
This horse was a contemporary of Dr. Pitzer in the show-ring. 
Sidmont is sired by Sidney, 2.193, one of America’s leading sires. 

Directum, 2.05}, is a jet black horse, 16 hands high. His 
record was made when he was only four years old, and is the world’s 
best for a trotter of that age; it is also the second fastest time for 
stallions any age, being only beaten by Cresceus’ 2.02}. Directum 
has already sired several standard performers in America, and in 
this country is the sire of Mr. W. Winans’ well-known pace and 
action horse, Directum Fay. 
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MOTORS AND THE ROADS 


BY E. P. WILBERFORCE 


Wuat a gallery of pictures is presented to the mind when one 
thinks of the roads of England! There are scenes to suit all 
tastes. The great trunk roads, broad macadamised highways, 
hurrying along through one great city after another, the telegraph 
poles by their sides groaning beneath multitudinous wires. These 
for the man ina hurry. Then the steady-going lesser highways that 
seem to affect quieter places; towns and villages that time has 


mellowed and where trade is seldom brisk. These are the roads 
that invite one to stop and lean over bridges and look down on the 
trout in the mill stream. There are also the roads that branch off 
from the main roads—meeker characters that never push their way 
through an obstacle when they can go round it—willing to make 
a detour of half a mile or so sooner than pass too close to the 
Squire’s front door. A lovely sight they are in the summer time 
when the hedges are gay with meadowsweet and honeysuckle and 
dog roses, and the air is full of butterflies, and in the middle of the 
road little broods of partridges dust themselves luxuriously; and 
not altogether unlovely in winter, when the long ruts full of water 
reflect the pale gleams of dying sunshine. 

For half a century or more people have been very patient about 
the roads. Railways came in and coaches went out. For a long 
journey we used the train, and for a short journey—well, we knew 
our own local roads, we knew their peculiarities and weak points, 
and made preparations accordingly. But a change has come over 
the country again, a change no less momentous than that brought 
about by the introduction of railways. The advent of mechanically 
propelled vehicles is bringing travellers back to the roads, and soon, 
very soon now, they will surely return in numbers undreamed of in 
the days of stage coaches. That is why the road question is 
becoming one of the most important of the day. 
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The country with the best roads will eventually become the 
playground of the world. In considering whether it is desirable 
that England should become that playground, it is well in the first 
place to remember that the people who can afford to play are the 
people who can afford to pay. This is already becoming evident. 
Quiet country districts whose trade for some years past has been 
purely local, the restricted business of the doctor and the parson, 
the farmer and the labourers, are finding that first the cyclists and 
now the motor-car people are leaving a little trail of profit as they 
pass through. It is the most difficult thing in the world to go any- 
where without spending money, and it is not the innkeeper only 
who profits by this trade. When a motor-car party of half a dozen 
people stop at the inn of a little country town for luncheon a good 
many people will be employed in satisfying their wants—the 
butcher and the baker will be gainers; it means a little extra 
business to the grocer. If the innkeeper does not grow his own 
vegetables he has to buy them from someone who does. Then 
before a fresh start is made petrol is probably needed; or a punctured 
tyre calls for the attention of the local repairer. Meanwhile the 
ladies of the party have probably strolled down the High Street, 
and it will be strange if they do not see something in the windows 
that appeals to them. At first, when such arrivals were few and far 
between, it may be that in catering for them there was more trouble 
than profit; but that this time is passing is made evident by the 
way in which little towns and villages have risen to the demand. 
In scores of places where three or four years ago it was impossible 
to get anything but bread and cheese, there is now not the least 
difficulty in procuring a capital luncheon or tea. That the business 
is a profitable one is demonstrated by the recent action of the 
Reigate tradesmen. The county magistrates having shown excessive 
zeal in enforcing the law against drivers of motor cars charged with 
exceeding the legal limit of speed, the tradesmen of Reigate rose in 
protest, declaring that by their action the magistrates had caused 
owners of cars to avoid the district, thus inflicting serious loss on 
the tradesmen. 

Undoubtedly the advent of the motor car is accentuating in 
a vast degree an interest in the condition of the roads which began 
with the era of fashionable cycling; for whereas the bicyclist 
with his single track could generally pick a decent way along most 
roads, the motorist with his double track has to take the road as 
it comes, however rough and destructive it may be for his costly 
tyres. This is the reason widespread interest is felt in such experi- 
ments as that of the County Surveyor of Hampshire in oiling a 
portion of the high road near Farnborough. The reason, of course, 
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is not that the roads have deteriorated, but that the traffic on 
them has enormously increased. 

Discussing the matter recently, a writer remarks that ten or 
fifteen years ago “‘ you might travel for miles along an old coaching 
road and meet scarcely any vehicle, except it might be a farmer 
jogging to market in his gig—and he as likely as not would be 
on a bicycle—a waggon carrying grain to the station, or bringing 
from it feeding stuffs or artificial manures; but travellers in any 
real sense of the word, there were none. Grass grew on many a 
road, and the wayside inns were closed or changed into mere 
drinking shops.” This is, perhaps, putting the case rather strongly 
as far as England is concerned, and the construction leads one to 
suspect that it may have been the roads of Ireland that the writer 
had in view; but that the traffic on the country roads has enor- 
mously increased in the last few years is unquestionable; hence 
the natural and very urgent demand for a scientific treatment of 
them. 

No one who travels much about the country, either by bicycle 
or motor car, can fail to notice the widely different character of 
the roads under different authorities. No doubt the difference 
is in a measure due to the geological variations in the country 
through which the roads run; you can hardly expect a perfect 
surface on roads like that which, with a gradient of 1 in 6, drops 
into Porlock. But it is not entirely so, and the difficulties are 
often such as a little scientific work would easily counteract. 
In a recent run on a light steam car from Dorsetshire to Bucking- 
hamshire, for the first seventy or eighty miles not a particle of 
dust was raised; then the Bath road was struck a mile or two 
from Reading, and from that moment for the rest of the journey 
a cloud of white dust was the unpleasant accompaniment of the 
run. From the oiling experiment at Farnborough much is hoped in 
allaying this serious nuisance, if nothing else. The little partridges, 
no doubt, will regret their road bath, but on the other hand the 
beauty of the wayside flowers will be distinctly enhanced by free- 
dom from the obscuring dust. Much further experimenting will 
have to be undertaken before the best way of using the oil is 
found, and it is to be hoped that the idea will not be hastily 
dropped if it does not entirely satisfy expectation at first. A 
trial was made with oil in America, and abandoned in consequence 
of the complaints made of the splashing of the stuff on to clothes. 
But so far as the English experiment goes, there does not seem to 
have been anything to complain of in this respect. Experts, too, 
appear to think there is no reason to fear the effect of the oil on 
rubber tyres. 
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Meanwhile, other surveyors might be trying their hands at 
improving the road surface. In a multitude of counsellors there 
is wisdom. Not only are there questions to be decided as to the 
best manner of applying oil to the road, and the best quantity to 
use for different sorts of roads, but there are other substances to be 
experimented with—tar, for instance. The goal to be kept in 
view is a waterproof road surface that shall wear well, produce 
neither dust nor mud, be harmless to horses and tyres, and cost 
not more, and if possible less, than the present system. 

A good deal has been said and written lately about special 
roads for motor cars and cycles. Mr. Arthur Balfour has great 
hopes that such roads would solve the housing difficulty for London 
and other big towns. A scheme has been prepared for a road 
from Edinburgh to London, to be specially reserved for swift 
rubber-shod traffic. Such a track might have its uses, but it would 
not materially affect the demand for better ordinary roads. Motor 
cars are not used only for speed trials and long-distance journeys. 
It is in the everyday pursuits of business and pleasure that their 
principal use occurs, and for these purposes special trunk roads 
would not be much help. It is not even possible to keep to the 
main County Council roads alone. Many a mile has to be run on 
the smaller roads controlled by the District Councils, which are 
not supposed to need the same expensive maintenance as the high- 
ways which connect large towns. 

There is no doubt whatever that the roads as a whole could be 
made infinitely better than they are. Stretches of road here and 
there all over the country could be pointed out which are as nearly 
perfect at all seasons of the year as anyone could desire. If the 
others could only be brought up to that level, there would be 
nothing to complain of. But before that can be hoped for there 
must be a raising of the level of the men who are responsible for 
the roads. 

Many—perhaps the majority—of the surveyors are men who 
thoroughly know their business, and take the greatest pride in their 
work. There are few things as to which pride is more justifiable 
than a really satisfactory road, and one would like to see more 
recognition of the men who have been successful in this class of 
work. <A well-managed road seems to deserve a knighthood at least 
as much as a well-managed railway. Hitherto people who have 
been in a position to institute standards of comparison were far 
from numerous; but with the advent of the motor car, on which a 
journey of 150 miles a day is constantly made, such comparison is 
inevitable. Every unevenness of the surface is at once evident, and 
calls for criticism. Hence, in future, ignorant or careless systems 
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of road maintenance are less likely to escape notice, while good 
road-making, on the other hand, is tolerably sure to bring credit to 
the man responsible for it. 

But when all is said and done, road surveyors and their em- 
ployers, the Councils, will not spend more than is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the roads in decent repair. They would soon hear of 
it from the ratepayers if they did. Herein comes the opportunity of 
the millionaire who wants to spend money for the advancement of 
his country. Libraries are fairly numerous now. Indeed, there 
seem to be rather more libraries than readers. Why should not the 
philanthropist turn his attention to the highways and byeways ? 
Let him take a county in hand and determine that the roads of 
that county shall be just as perfect as roads can be. 

Already, some rich motor-car owners pay a considerable amount 
to the authorities for extra steam-rolling to be done in their neigh- 
bourhood, and find the expense warranted by the saving in tyres. 
The Farnborough experiment was rendered possible by the public 
spirit of the proprietors of the County Gentleman, who provided the 
oil. Will not some public-spirited millionaire now go further in 
perfecting and beautifying the roads of a county? He could pur- 
chase the land where the roads needed widening. There should be 
a footpath for passengers by the side of every road. Trees could be 
planted where possible, but not too thickly, as it is difficult to keep 
ground in good condition when they are too shady ; few people realise 
how much moisture is dropped on the road by the condensation of 
dews and fogs on the branches of trees. Dangerous corners should 
be made safe, and gradients made as easy as the nature of the 
country permits. In some places tunnelling might be advantageously 
adopted, as it has been on the highway between Axminster and 
Charmouth. For the metalling and cleaning of the roads the public 
authorities would of course be responsible, and a keener eye should 
be kept on them by the ratepayers to see that the work is properly 
done. The results will justify the pains. Where the roads are best 
the traffic will be greatest, and where the traffic is there will the 
money be. 

Sooner or later, when the competition of other modes of con- 
veyance has driven the railways in their present form out of exist- 
ence, perhaps the railroads will be utilised for the new traffic. With 
a perfect surface, faced with indiarubber or some equivalent sub- 
stance which will enable motor cars to be run at a great speed on 
solid tyres, rapid transit such as is scarcely dreamed of at present 
will become possible. But even that, eventually, will only lead to a 
demand for greater perfection in the ordinary roads. 


OXFORD CREW TRAINING AT COOKHAM 


THE BOAT RACE 
BY SIR JOHN EDWARDS-MOSS, BART. 


BEForE the first snowdrop of the year come tidings of the doings 
of the University crews beginning practice for a race still nearly 
three months off. As the days lengthen the interest in the coming 
struggle increases. It may be worth while to look back in memory, 
to consult records, disinter tradition, and see what manner of men 
these are and have been who thus scorn delights and live laborious 
days, for the sake of an extra half-inch of blue ribbon on their straw 
hat, and, if they win, a medal; what their mode of life during the 
long period of preparation, and how their surrounding circumstances 
and conditions have changed since the two Universities first met in 
aquatic rivalry in 1829—seventy-four years ago. 

This first race was rowed, as is well known, on June roth, 1829, 
from Hambleden Lock to Henley Bridge. There still survive, I 
believe, some few who saw the race, but none, I fear, of those pro- 
tagonists who took part init. Upon all of them surely must ere now 
have fallen the @ternum extlium cymba. Cambridge were the 
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favourites, but Oxford it seems were full of better-founded confi- 
dence in themselves. My father, who was present, used to tell me 
how, as the Oxford crew shot Henley Bridge in victory, Stani- 
forth, stroke and President, produced from under his seat a dark 
blue flag, duly stored there for the purpose, and waved it in triumph 
over his head. From old drawings we can form a good idea of the 
sort of boats then used, but of the style of oarsmanship we can 
gather little. I fancy that a very long swing right back must have 
been a prominent characteristic. I have been told that one of the 
chief features of my father’s rowing when Captain of the Boats at 
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Eton in 1828, was that he could swing with a straight back almost 
on to the knees of the man behind him. Staniforth, the first Oxford 
stroke, was a great friend of my father, and was himself Captain of 
the Boats at.Eton in 1826. It is likely that my father founded his 
style on Staniforth’s, and that the latter set that style to his crew of 
1829. By the way, Mr. C. M. Pitman, a recent Oxford stroke and 
President, tells me that wandering one day on the shores of Loch 
Rannoch he entered a boat-house, wherein, suspended near the 
rafters, he espied a venerable barge fitted for eight oars. He en- 
quired what it was and whence it came. Local tradition affirmed 
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that it had been used in some great race upon a river in the far 
south, and had been brought to Loch Rannoch by Sir Robert 
Menzies (himself No. 2 of the mighty “seven oars” in 1843). Sir 
Robert had once manned it locally, and had it out on Loch Ran- 
noch ; but a great wind arose and the crew had to beach their boat, 
escaping narrowly with their lives, and in beaching her they broke 
her back. And so she hangs under the roof, Septem subjecta Triont 
in the land of hill and heather. Yet Mr. Pitman gathered, at least 
to his own satisfaction (and professionally he has a legal mind 
capable of weighing evidence), that she was the very boat in which 
Oxford rowed this first race. Certainly we know the history of the 
boat in which the ‘‘seven oars”» won. She was bought by Alder- 
man Randall, of Oxford, who had a chair made, with her midship 
section as the back, which he presented in 1867 to the O.U.B.C., in 
whose barge sedet aternumque sedebit. 

In the thirties and forties there were University races on tidal 
water, sometimes from Westminster to Putney (five and a half miles), 
sometimes over the present course; and besides these races the 
Universities met occasionally in the Grand Challenge Cup at 
Henley Regatta (established in 1839); but it may be said that the 
annual race, as it now exists, was started on March 15th, 1856. 
In that year and in 1863 it was rowed on the ebb from Mortlake to 
Putney; in all the other forty-five years it has been rowed on the 
flood from Putney to Mortlake. 

In 1846 the rivalry of boat builders was at work, and the out- 
rigger introduced. In 1857 the present keelless boats were used for 
the first time. In 1873 both crews took to sliding-seats, and though 
there have been, and still are, moot points as to style, build of boats, 
length of slides and oars, etc., etc., there have been no further revo- 
lutions in what one may call the machinery of oarsmanship. But if 
the boats and their paraphernalia remain the same, the training 
and, since fixed-seat days, the style of rowing have changed in detail 
if not in principle. It is curious to notice the difference in weights 
between the crews of (say) ’60 to '70 and ’90 to 1g00—two decades 
divided by a period of twenty years. During the former decade the 
winning crews averaged 94st. and the losing crews g3 st. 1 lb., 
or 11 st. gf} lb. per man. During the latter the winners averaged 
98 st. 8 lb. and the losers 97 st., or 12 st. 3) lb. per man, taking both 
together. On the whole, then, a’Varsity oar from 18g0 to 1g00 was, 
roughly speaking, 7 lb. heavier than one who rowed between 1860 
and 1870. This is an immense difference, and is significant. 

It will be observed that the former period was before sliding 
seats had been introduced, the latter after the long slide was in 
common use. On fixed seats the pace of stroke averaged some four 
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or five a minute faster than it does on modern slides. Yet the pace 
nowadays is manifestly better. The ‘ times” go to prove it—aver- 
age 60-’70, 22 min. 34 secs.; *9g0-1g00, 20 min. 22 secs.—but they 
are hardly a real test owing to the varying tides, and the build- 
ing of embankment walls, which, by preventing overflow on to the 
low-lying meadows, accelerate the force of the flood. One may safely, 
however, conclude that unless slides did improve the pace they 
would not be used, and certainly over the Henley course they have 
lowered the fixed-seat record of 7 min. 17 secs. to6 min. 51 secs. Yet 
slides are not favourable to the ‘‘ shoot” of a boat. During every 
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stroke some 98 stones of crew are moved 15 to 18 inches forward 
and back again. The forward movement must depress the stern, 
the backward slide depress the bows, and vice versd. Hardly ever 
can the boat be absolutely level as she runs between the strokes. In 
order then to give the same shoot (7.e., pace between the strokes) 
when the oars are coming forward for the next stroke, there must be 
greatly increased power put into each stroke. But, in addition to 
this, we see that though the rate of stroke is very much diminished, 
some ten or eleven per cent., the pace of the boat itself is greatly 
increased. The power then which is now put on the oar at each 
stroke must be very much greater than it was on fixed seats. And 
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so it is, for two reasons—(1) the arc described by the oar blade in 
the water is greater, and (2) the slide gives better opportunity for 
the full use of the big thigh muscles, which are of course the 
strongest in the body. Skill and sharpness are still required, but in 
my opinion the slide brings the powerful but clumsy man much 
nearer the lighter but more skilled oarsman than he was in the days 
of fixed seats. 

The diminished rate of stroke and the extra muscular effort 
combined have had their effects upon the principles of training. 
Length of stroke was as important on the fixed seat as it is now. 
The old crews got all the length they could derive from the forcing 
down of the body between the thighs in the reach forward, but 
obviously this must be less than that which can be obtained when 
the pivot or hinge upon which the body swings is itself moved me- 
chanically some 15 to 18 inches forward during each stroke. The 
stroke then being necessarily shorter could be rowed through faster ; 
therefore a quicker stroke was possible, and consequently had, of 
course, to be rowed. But with the sliding seat the knees, as the 
slide goes forward, must bend and rise, thus to a certain degree ob- 
structing the full forward swing of the body. On fixed seats the 
body had to swing further forward, and do it so many more times 
ina minute. But this swing forward of the body produces breath- 
lessness much more rapidly than does the piston work of the legs. 
Therefore in old days what is called “‘ good wind ”’ was more impot- 
tant than it is now, and possibly it may be that its diminished 
importance is in part the cause of the modification in the strict 
rules of training which recent years have effected, though no doubt 
common sense has also been a factor. 

Owing doubtless to the lack of the vates sacer, the ubiquitous 
reporter, the beginnings of professional oarsmanship seem hidden in 
black night, nor are things regarding early amateurs very clear in 
those prehistoric days. Ihave an idea that Eton was the birthplace 
of amateur rowing, but in that I may possibly be quite wrong. One 
thing, however, seems clear, viz., that the first challenge from Cam- 
bridge to Oxford was penned by one old Etonian to another. At 
Eton, in 1828, a waterman always stroked the Lower boats, and I 
believe that in earlier years all the boats were stroked by watermen. 
The emancipation from professional stroking was, I think, gradual. 
Naturally, then, the waterman was regarded as a “ Mentor,” and 
from him ideas of training would be derived. Whether the water- 
man ever trained himself or not I donot know; there were then only 
two classes of persons who were in the habit of strict training—prize 
fighters and jockeys; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
early régime of raw, or nearly raw, beefsteak, and a very great amount 
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of running exercise, may be traceable to them. These absurdities 
lingered long. Even in the late fifties Iam told that a run to the 
top of Remenham (or White) Hill and back was the ordinary thing 
before breakfast for a crew in Henley training. When the day 
began thus, when bread was eschewed in favour of less fattening 
toast, and vegetables and fruit were discouraged if not forbidden, 
what wonder that men rowed light, being trained to fiddle-strings, 
and probably, as we should imagine, over-trained and stale ? 

To Dr. Warre, I believe, is due the “credit of introducing more 
reasonable ideas. He has preached the necessity, especially in 
summer, of vegetables and cooked fruit. But for long the law of 
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training was as Draconian as it was unreasonable and unreasoning. 
I can remember, as late as 1871, that one of the Oxford crew, 
feeling thirsty after dinner, asked if he might suck the juice of two 
oranges instead of eating one—the normal allowance. Our Presi- 
dent, who coached and did not row that year, replied that he might 
eat one, pulp, pips, rind, and all, but he must not suck two! When 
such was the attitude of those in authority, when no allowance was 
ever made for individual constitution or predilection, but all were 
subjected to the same Procrustean treatment, what wonder that 
training was not invariably successful! Thirty years ago we had 
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chops and steak for breakfast, one egg when at Putney; cold meat, 
lettuce, and watercress, with one glass of the strongest ale, for 
lunch; a haunch of mutton and a sirloin of beef, both roasted, every 
day, except one, during the whole of training, for dinner, till roast 
butcher’s-meat became positively distasteful. Our drink at dinner 
was an imperial pint of the strongest ale or stout, or half-and-half 
if we preferred it, and for dessert one orange and two glasses of 
port. After a hard row an extra glass was occasionally allowed, 
either of port or ale. The one exception to this monotonous menu 
was the night when we were given some plain fish, and, after the 
inevitable and invariable roast meat, some chickens, all washed 
down by one pint of champagne. Nowadays, I think I could best 
describe training meals as a diet which, if Society would adopt it, 
would cause a procession of unemployed doctors to the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

Contrast present-day methods with those of only thirty years ago. 
Before the morning walk or short run a cup of milk and a biscuit are 
taken. After it, at breakfast, to the old fare are added fish, eggs, 
chicken. Lunch remains as it was, but good sound beer for those 
who take it is substituted for strong ale. Cambridge havea cup of tea 
after the afternoon row, and dine at 7.30. Oxford omit the tea and 
dine at 6.30. Dinner is now a civilised meal. In fact, both Univer- 
sities have what one might call a mess uniform. And the fare is plen- 
tiful and varied, but still plain—fish, a plain entrée, such as cutlets 
or sweetbreads, joints as before, chickens or guinea-fowl or quails— 
Oxford allow roast pigeon, Cambridge do not—and cooked fruit, 
such as apples or rhubarb, with a plain pudding. Before going to 
bed we were given a cup of gruel. To this modern ideas have added 
the option of barley-water or milk. But perhaps in liquor is to be 
found the greatest change. The amount is still limited, but not 
unreasonably: if a man were thirsty and appealed for a little more 
he would probably be told he might have it if he really wanted it. 
Subject to that, it appears to me that each man may drink what 
he pleases. A teetotaler is strongly, and from experience I should 
say rightly, disapproved. Champagne is reserved as a pick-me-up, 
but given not infrequently, and, when it is given, liberally. The 
measured half-pint glasses are discarded, and men drink what they 
want, and practically are, so far as my experience goes, wisely 
trusted to avail themselves of this latitude with moderation. Among 
the crews, Oxford and Cambridge, who have honoured my house as 
guests, I have found men drinking beer, claret, burgundy, hock, and 
moselle still. Nor do they stick to one beverage throughout train- 
ing. I once had a bin of very good still moselle. One of the crew 
staying with me at the time drank moselle, and sampled the bin. 
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He approved of it, and apparently discussed it with his colleagues. 
He made converts, and when their departure left my house to me 
desolate, the bin was in the same condition. Nowadays the allow- 
ance of port after dinner is one glass instead of two, and I believe 
that in the case of those who choose wine instead of beer during 
dinner it is entirely prohibited. 

There was once a teetotaler who was showing signs of stale- 
ness. For him a “ fizz-night” (¢.e., champagne) was prescribed by 
the coach, but our friend had conscientious scruples about alcohol 
except as a medicine. A doctor was therefore called in, the state 
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of things explained to him, and the champagne prescribed by the 
faculty, and on grounds purely medical. The “‘ patient” had to pay 
the doctor’s fee. When I came down to Putney next morning 
sundry of the crew privately assured me that “‘ Old So-and-so never 
had such a time in his life or enjoyed himself so much.” Certainly 
his rowing next day showed marked improvement. 

Comments have recently been made in the press as to the 
expenses to either University of the race. No doubt they are heavy. 
In old days we went straight from Oxford to Putney, and our 
stay on tidal water was limited to ten days or a fortnight. While 
there we were put up at a local public-house; prior to 1871 the 
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discomforts were really very great indeed. We had one tumbledown 
room to sit, write, read, and eat in, and three of us had to sleep out 
in neighbouring cottages. Now the crews (though Cambridge this 
year is to be an exception) take a private house in which they have 
every comfort, as indeed men who are rowing as hard as they do 
have a right to expect. But the stay at Putney has of late years 
been unduly prolonged. Cambridge are at a distinct disadvantage 
in regard to their home water. I believe it to be impossible to learn 
“the beginning,” and the sharpness at either end of the stroke, 
necessary to good rowing, on the home water there. The Oxford 
reach is not good, though far better than the Cam, but below 
Nuneham the water is as good as anywhere on the Thames. Cam- 
bridge therefore must leave their home water as soon as they can. 
They began to increase the time spent at Putney. Oxford, fearing 
that their rivals might have some rough weather and become 
accustomed to it, while halcyon days characterized their own 
practice up to the race itself, when they would have been at a dis- 
advantage in rough water, followed suit. The wise plan would be 
for both Universities to agree upon a fixed period at Putney—ten 
days or at most a fortnight is ample—and thus cut down the 
expenses of both clubs. Oars, too, have become much more costly 
since my time. The greater power applied necessitates stronger 
oars, and the use of none but the very best wood, thoroughly seasoned, 
for them; brass plates (a patent) are used at the buttons, and for 
lightness the oars are grooved. I believe the cost of a set of oars 
has almost doubled in the last thirty years, and even now they do 
not last as long as they used to do. 

Probably, then, in the changed system of training, in the extra 
development of leg muscle, may be found the explanation of much 
of the enormous increase of weight in modern crews. The men 
now row fit indeed, but on the big side. Coaches would far sooner 
bring their men to the post a trifle short of perfection than a little 
beyond it. An individual in training can only remain at the real top 
of his condition for a very few days. It may be imagined how difficult 
it is to bring eight individuals with their various constitutions all 
up to concert pitch on the self-same day. At the same time this may 
not be all. So far as I can see, the candidates for ‘‘ blues” at either 
University are, as a rule, finer men physically now than they were 
in my own day. Very few of the old aristocracy have rowed; 
none, I believe, sprung from what is now called the ‘‘smart set.” 
Essentially the vast majority of University oarsmen are and have 
been drawn from the great middle classes, who seem to thrive and 
improve with, and probably owing to, the great spread of athletic 
games and contests of all sorts. 
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It is frequently suggested that of recent years there have been 
many more men breaking down in training, or disqualified owing to 
weak or disordered heart, than used to be the case. I have no 
exact data by which to test the accuracy of this suggestion, but 
there can be no doubt that far more care is taken with crews nowa- 
days. The medical examinations of those who are considered likely 
to row are much more searching and complete than they were. 
Messrs. Symonds, at Oxford, and Michell, at Cambridge, have for 
some years past made the hearts of young men engaged in athletics 
generally, and rowing in particular, their especial study. In this 
matter, indeed, they may be considered the leading specialists of 
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the day, and I feel certain that to my statement as to the more 
searching character of these examinations they will without hesi- 
tation subscribe. I doubt whether there be an instance during the 
last ten or twelve years of any man injuring his heart either in the 
University Boat Race itself, or in the practice for it. But I 
do think that the sliding seat, especially the modern long slide, 
has elements of danger which require to be guarded against. 
The faster racing stroke of the fixed seat produced breathlessness, 
loss of what is called wind, at an earlier pericd. This lack of wind 
prevented the oarsman from making full use of his muscles. On 
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the sliding seat an oarsman can go on using his leg muscles much 
longer because the stroke is slower. But these muscles are all the 
time making large demands upon the heart for the blood necessary 
for their use. I believe that there is known to the medical pro- 
fession what is termed a “‘cycling heart,’’ where leg muscles are 
used beyond what the heart can stand because, owing to the 
comparatively stationary body or trunk, men don’t feel ‘‘ done.” 
I think that in the long slide there may be something analogous to 
this, and therefore in my opinion men and boys should not be per- 
mitted to race on slides unless they are properly trained. When 
the heart, sound to start with, is by long practice prepared for the 
extra demand which is to be made upon it, no danger need be feared, 
however severe the race. 

It is pleasant to think that the days when a ’Varsity oar was 
considered to be a ‘brutal athlete,’ until good reason to the 
contrary had been shown, have passed away. Too many “old 
blues’ have taken prominent and worthy parts in Law, the Church, 
and Parliament for this old superstition to survive. More than this, 
many of these men, nearing the close of successful lives, have borne 
open and willing testimony to the lessons of self-denial, perseverance, 
and chivalry which they learnt in their University boat, and to the 
influence which these early lessons have exercised upon their after- 
lives. And even if it be argued that devotion to rowing is frequently 
paid at the expense of reading, an argument of which I think the 
exact contrary were easier of proof, there is at least one point, 
though it be a negative one, worthy of consideration. The years of 
nineteen to twenty-three form perhaps the most critical period of 
a man’s life. Then Satan is most active and successful in his 
attempts to find ‘“‘more mischief still, for idle hands to do.” But 
in some particular forms of mischief, and those perhaps the most 
alluring at that age of budding manhood, he is powerless against a 
member of a University crew. Of course there are exceptions to 
all rules. Now and then may occur men of exceptional physique 
who can do anything. But as a rule any man who represents his 
University at Putney is, and must necessarily be, a man of generally 
healthy and cleanly life. And this influence spreads beyond the 
actual members of the crews themselves. As they live who row at 
Putney and fill the foremost seats in Henley crews, so will those 
live who desire to take their places when age removes them into 
another sphere of life. 

It may not be entirely good for a youth, with none but the 
ephemeral importance attaching to his participation in the annual 
Boat Race, to find his doings chronicled daily in the Press; but 
the young choices are kept in pretty good order, and the coach 
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is usually careful not to permit any to think of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think; while for those who rise to 
positions of authority the sense of early responsibility, the liability 
to public and very frequently mistaken criticism, is decidedly good. 
After all, men go to the University not merely for the purpose of 
being crammed with such knowledge as may secure a degree, 
whether with or without honours, but to be prepared for the battle 
of life in which they must so soon take their parts. And as a 
father who, having himself rowed, is proud to see his son following 
in his footsteps, I regard my boy’s rowing at Cambridge and the 
lessons which it involves, coupled with due application to the 
ordinary curriculum of the University, as the best possible prepara- 
tion, physical, intellectual, and moral, for his manhood. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN SKETCH 
BY EVELYN A.” HENTY 


**HuLLo, Lin! ,What the dickens are you fellows dawdling for ? 
The horses are ready, and the moon is rising,’ and Dick, my best 
friend, and partner in the station, thrusts his head through an open 
French window, he having left us an hour ago to order the horses to 
be run in from the ‘‘ horse paddock,” a mile distant from the home- 
stead, and to make arrangements generally for one of our little 
shooting diversions, without which life on a sheep station in the 
bush would indeed become burdensome. 

This time we are off after Platypus—Ornithorhyncus paradoxus— 
at a river some ten miles distant. 

I—Lindsay Pace—and my five guests are sitting over a late 
dinner, one or two men being owners of adjoining stations, who now 
that the business of shearing is finished, have come over for a little 
amusement in the shape of sport. 

Last time it was an emu hunt at the foot ofthe Ranges, to-night 
after due consideration we have decided to begin with a platypus 
shoot, as the moon is nearly at its full. 

Dick’s impatient exclamation startles us; but little Clarke, 
who is just up from the Melbourne University, answers laughingly, 
‘** Monkey tastes !”’ as he nods his handsome boyish face towards the 
depleted dishes of green almonds and passion fruit before us on the 
table, round which a heated discussion as to the best means of be- 
guiling wild duck into range of the guns from the centre of a large 
neighbouring swamp has been absorbing us. 

Dick’s sudden reminder that time and the moon wait for no 
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man causes us to hurry out to the front verandah, overlooking the 
gardens lying asleep in the dew, where the shrubs are as yet un- 
scorched by hot winds, while the night air wafts towards us sweet 
with the scent of magnolia and wisteria, which are doing their level 
best to oust great masses of scarlet japonica and purple bouganvillea 
from growing up one side of the solid-looking blue stone house, near 
by which a giant red gum—Eucalyptus amygdalina—stands solitary, 
its gaunt branches casting weird shadows on flower-beds and lawn. 

Afar off beyond the gardens, with their pittisporum hedges 
gleaming a pale green; below the creek, and the willows, and at 
the foot of the fifty-acre paddock, here and there I catch a glimpse 
of the moonlight glinting on the waters of the Swamp. 

A baby wind born of the night creeps towards us, bringing 
mysterious murmurs of the night things, the ‘‘ poomp, poomp” of 
the bull-frogs mingling with the melancholy cry of the curlew, and 
the harsh grating calls of the ‘‘ native companions,”?! as they stalk 
amid the reeds. 

Coming on to the back verandah, I hear a fine “ hullaballoo ” 
going on. All the animals on the place (and we own a regular 
menagerie) seem to have gone mad. One and all are acting like 
demons let loose. The dogs—three wiry-looking kangaroo hounds, 
rather like the breed of old Scotch deer-hounds, only smooth- 
haired—unchained from their kennels at the foot of the gum trees 
in the home paddock are tearing wildly about, evidently har- 
bouring the delusion that they are off for one of our night possum 
hunts, barking, yelping, fighting, and generally making night 
hideous, while Nellie and Fly, my two old retrievers, have thrown 
dignity and decorum to the winds, and having joined in the fray, 
are as rampageous as any. 

We speedily give orders for the kangaroo hounds to be tied 
up, much to their disgust, while some of the station “‘ hands” are 
endeavouring to quell the riot, which is playing the mischief, or, as 
Campbell puts it, ‘‘ Old Jerusalem” with the ponies, waiting to 
convey our guns and ammunition in the single-seated buggy. 

Small wonder! Yelps, howls, squeals, and squeaks resound. 
Even my pets, respectable old birds gone to roost long ago, for the 
most part are behaving like things demented—as unwilling victims 
certainly, for Spot, the fox-terrier, has unearthed from his sleeping- 
place my pet curlew, and is racketing him up and down the 
verandah, as the poor old bird utters protesting and ear-splitting 
shrieks, followed by my two tame ‘‘ maggies”* which are flapping 


1 Tall birds—a species of crane. 
2 Magpies, quite distinct from the English bird. 
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and squawking behind, joined in by my favourite grey cockatoo. No 
wonder the flying ‘possum in his box at the end of the verandah 
thinks his last hour has come, and is darting in and out of his glory 
hole like an irate monkey at the Zoo. 

“ By Jove! Whatarow! Bedlam isn’t in it,” laughs Reggie 
Campbell, who is globe-trotting, and has taken us on his way to the 
Philippines and Japan, and who enters into every phase of bush 
life with the utmost zest and enjoyment. 

“Quiet, Spot! Down, Nellie! Ur-r-gh-” I roar, and having 
energetically cuffed the fox-terrier, shood the magpies to bed, soothed 
poor old Curly’s feelings, quieted Billy the cockatoo, and generally 
restored order, we can hear ourselves speak, and pay attention to 
Dick’s directions for a start. The ponies require a good deal of 
coaxing, but at last consent to go upon four legs and lead the way. 
Swinging ourselves into the saddle, we are soon off, and canter in 
pairs across the Home Paddock to the slip panels, beyond which 
lies the Woolshed, where the busy scene of shearing has been going 
on; past the huts where some of the shearers are yarning outside 
over a pipe, gazing with satisfied eyes on the bullock waggons piled 
high with the newly-dumped bales (for the clip has been a heavy 
one), waiting for an early start on the morrow to the nearest seaport. 
As we ride by the “‘ Dip,”’ the newly-washed sheep scamper away by 
thousands in all directions, looking like white wraiths in the moon- 
light. 

The horses are still under the influence of the ‘ hullaballoo,”’ 
and we have not proceeded far before Kit, on my favourite mare 
(who is a champion at bucking), nearly comes to grief, till Dick in 
his kindly way saves the situation by suggesting that we should give 
the horses a breather as far as the boundary fence, offering, with his 
usual bonhomie, to race us all for a sovereign. Another moment 
and we are off; and as I linger for a moment to shout directions for 
the men in the buggy to meet us at a given point by the river, 
ten miles distant, and give old Brownie his head, I hear a ‘‘ Hurrah! 
Forrard away !” and follow my companions already streaming before 
me across country. 

Yoicks! Away we go at a rattling pace under the twinkling 
stars, with the wattle-scented night air—that perfume so well 
known to the bushman—blowing cool in our faces, across the 
open paddocks, passing here and there a blackened patch of timber, 
the huge gum trees, bleached and distorted into weird shapes, 
looking ghostlike in the moonrays, scenes of solitude and desola- 
tion, the result of the long drought, hot winds, and bush fires. 

On past a vast swamp, where the few natives living in the 
district aver that the Bunyip (a mythical animal believed in by 
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aborigines) still exists in the bottom of the Lagoon and drags 
himself out of the mud by night, where the startled water-fowl 
hurry off as the reed-beds crackle beneath our horses’ feet, terri- 
fying a family of baby moorhens which ought to have gone to 
bed hours ago; and overhead the black swan fly heavily away, 
followed by the flapping of wild duck, a long line of which grows 
fainter and fainter as they follow their leader, until at last they 
only resemble a row of black dots, against the starlit heavens. 

On and still on we go, galloping now over the grass as the 
moon rises above the Ranges, now through a patch of scrub and 
into some dark ti-tree, where a mob of scrub cattle flee before us 
bellowing lustily ; out again into the open and across a bit of sandy 
country, treacherous with wombat holes, and again into the timber, 
where the towering eucalyptus trees grow closely, hardly allowing 
the moonlight to penetrate, making the silence feel oppressive— 
for all the birds are asleep save a belated Indian mynah, whose 
startled note rings out, causing my horse to jump as we pass. 
Through brushwood and golden-tinted bracken we scramble, our 
horses sinking at times knee deep in the masses of maiden-hair 
growing beneath the ferns; going easily now, for it is no joke 
dodging the trees. A kangaroo springs up from the branches and 
hops noiselessly away, a silent grey figure, and one or two possums 
gaze down with their beady black eyes, then leaving their succulent 
supper of gum trees, go scuttling away to their homes in the hollows 
of the giant trunks. 

Leaving the bit of forest behind, away we race once more at 
a furious pace out into the open country, through deep gullies and 
a stony bit of country, where the thistles are having it all their own 
way. Afar off I can see Dick on the grey scouring along, pluckily 
followed by little Clarke, clearing all obstacles and sweeping over 
feathery grasses and ferns and brushwood, while the others follow 
looking (as a drift scuds over the moon) like “ghostly riders on 
phantom steeds.” 

I can see the station roofs of Macarthur’s afar off amid the 
timber as we cross the old track, and, splashing through a belt of 
ti-tree by the creek, reach the boundary fence, a stiff post-and-rail 
of red gum; but Dick riding reckless clears it at a bound (pulling up 
the mare now somewhat blown as he pats her reeking sides, which 
show that even for her the pace has been hot), and waits for us. 

One by one we join him, stopping for a moment to light our 
pipes, blowing the cool tobacco smoke behind us, as we once more 
jog on our way with many a cheery laugh and (to us) interesting 
discussion on the important subject of the late wool crop. 
Here and there in an isolated boxwood or shey-oak tree the 
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magpies are warbling to one another, and the liquid notes float out 
on the still night air, filling Campbell, our English guest, with 
undisguised admiration. 

“By Jove! it’s beautiful; our nightingales are not in it,” I 
hear him murmur, as, at bis request, we rein in our horses, and stop 
to listen. 

’Tis a glorious sound certainly to a newcomer, this merry 
warbling of the Australian magpies on a moonlight summer night. 
From tree to tree the soft notes are taken up, and float out 
melodiously as mate calls to mate, and the answering note comes 
back from the scattered gums dotting the vast paddocks, while the 
full white moon rises over the ranges, and in time dims the 
brilliancy of God’s watchers—the stars—and pales the beauty of the 
Southern Cross. 

Once again Dick warns us that the moon will soon be at its 
full, and we canter on till we reach the rendezvous, a well-known 
group of lichen-covered boulders at the bend of the river. Keeping 
well back from the water, we there quietly dismount and divide 
into two parties, the others riding on slowly while we wait for the 
buggy. 

Little time is lost; the fleet-footed chestnut ponies can do 
their sixteen miles an hour easily behind the light buggy, so we are 
soon in possession of our guns and ammunition, and leaving our 
horses in charge of the men, who tie them up to some logs and 
ungirth the saddles, we take old. Nellie, the retriever, and silently 
wend our way to the water and choose a position by the river side. 

Campbell, being a novice, has been handed over to me by Dick, 
with strict injunctions as to the best means of procuring him his 
first platypus. Creeping quietly along the banks, having sent the 
retriever to heel, we choose a likely spot, where a gum tree has 
fallen into the river, and prepare to wait patiently. 

Clarke climbs on to the fallen trunk, and by dint of much 
wriggling gets well over the water, while we go alittle lower down 
the bank, in the shadow of some slender gum saplings make our- 
selves as small as possible, and, like Brer Rabbit, “lay low.” 

Half an hour goes by. All is still. No sound comes to our 
listening ears save the mysterious murmurs of the night things, 
which hide with the light and only come forth at dusk, and the 
whisper of leaves. A mopoke’s mournful note sounds uncanny 
in the stillness, unbroken save by a distant plover calling to 
his mate, mingling with the frightened chirp of a speckled jacksnipe 
(Gallinago gallinula) which rises at our feet, and goes off as a 
whirring feathered ball. 

Strange noises surround us as queer rustlings and chirpings 
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reach us from hidden things, those mysterious murmurings that 
one hears on a hot night, telling of the hum of myriads of the 
unseen, in a world we wot not of! Personally, I revel in these 
nights out in the open, with the weird sounds and subtle scents of 
the bush amid the dusky shadows—away from all the petty irrita- 
tions, the trammellings, the narrowness of a city existence, there 
comes to me a sense of space, of vastness, of wonder, making one 
feel a renewed faith in one’s Creator, and a little nearer to that 
Heaven which in the hurry and stress of a busy life seems some- 
times so far off. 

A scrambling amid the deadwood causes me to turn, and I see 
Campbell, who has avowed a holy horror of our snakes, looking 
ominously at me. Something certainly is moving; so Nellie 
growls, not being partial to the reptiles myself I sit up, and 
with a sense of silent relief shake my head smilingly at my com- 
panion as I nod towards the intruder, which my eyes, accustomed 
to the sights of the bush, have quickly discerned in a patch of 
moonlight. 

It is a harmless grey lizard—one of the common scalefoots 
(Pygopus lepidopus)—no doubt as nervous as we are, for he hurries 
away round a branch, his slender, cylindrical body and tapering 
tail looking unmistakably snake-like in the moonrays, which show 
up here and there the black lines on his back. Snuggling his 
pointed snout low he disappears, and once more we watch the river 
and lie in wait. 

But not for long. A sound—a tiny splash—a ripple. This time 
I see a small object moving below and discover a platypus swimming 
leisurely to the bank. 

Instantly three pairs of eager eyes search the river, and I resist 
the temptation to fire; but there is no time to lose if we mean to 
bag him. I let him land just below us; then I nod encouragingly 
and whisper, ‘‘ Look out! Now!” A moment later Campbell’s shot 
rings out. I perceive the small silver-grey object scuffle and roll 
over in the mud, then lie still. Isee another ripple. Once again a shot 
is heard, and as I shoot I hear Clarke fire twice from his perch a 
little higher up the river. Ping! and once more silence descends 
upon us. 

Waiting patiently for another fifteen minutes, as nothing more 
comes our way we rise from our cramped position, and I swing 
myself down the steep bank and send on the old dog for the game. 
One by one he fetches us three of the somewhat scarce little 
animals (a fourth escapes us, having sunk), which we stow away in 
the sack ready for their reception. 

Knowing that the noise will have scared everything in the 
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vicinity, platypus specially being the most timid of animals, we 
agree to move on and search the river half a mile lower down. 

I am showing the curious little beasts to Campbell, who is 
examining them with much interest, when an outburst of language 
enough to scare the possums for a mile round, followed by a 
tremendous splash, causes us to drop the platypus and turn sharply, 
in time to see Clarke, who has overbalanced, floundering in the 
river, he having slipped in scrambling back from his perch. 

Fortunately he has gone in near the bank, and I have no 
misgiving save for the gun, which is an old favourite of mine. I 
see with satisfaction, however, that he is holding it safely with one 
hand, as spluttering and splashing he flounders his way to the side 
through the oozy black mud, and is soon on the bank, aided by us, 
who hasten to give him a helping hand. Once on terra firma, his 
appearance is too much for us—what there is to be seen of him 
through a layer of black mud—and we give way to such a roar of 
hearty laughter as makes the bush resound. For a whole minute 
Clarke glares at us in a dismayed, reproachful way, and I hear him 
murmur, ‘‘ Well, of all the unkind brutes!”’ But a glance at his 
mud-covered extremities is too much even for him, and lying back in 
the bracken he too laughs heartily till the silent bush echoes again, 
and for an instant a solemn silence falls upon the night things. 

Then the eerie murmurings begin once more, and an owl hoots 
by, followed by a bat, which flitters near my face. The cachinna- 
tion is too much for the night animals. A timid native bear in the 
branches near by thinks discretion the better part of valour, and 
hurries away to his home in a hollow trunk, while one or two scared 
‘possums rustle off to the topmost branches. Even the mysterious 
murmurings of the insect life of the bush are hushed into silence for 
a moment. It is some time before we can face our comrade with 
equanimity; but the silence at last grows oppressive. Reggie 
Campbell recovers himself first, and splutteringly and apologeti- 
cally offers advice as to the best means of getting rid of the mud. 
““Scrape it off! Here!” says Reggie, handing up a piece of bark, 
and politely and generously offering to help; a hint soon taken, for 


our unlucky companion finds several leeches adhering to his hands 
and face. 


A little ashamed of my hilarity, though still shrieking inter- 
nally, I pull myself together and feebly offer to assist, and between 
us we succeed in getting rid of some of the awful black ooze—no 
easy matter, for it adheres tenaciously, but after a busy ten minutes 
we are able at last to resume shooting. 

All chance of platypus showing themselves now—they being 
the most wary ot,animals—is at an end in this disturbed portion of 
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the river, so we decide to move on to a spot lower down, where a 
little group of rocks near the water’s edge affords us cover. 

’Tis a glorious Australian night. Overhead a radiant moon is 
shining, making the Ranges stand out clear and solemn like 
sentinels of the night as I catch a glimpse of them through an 
opening in a patch of ti-tree on the opposite bank. After separating 
a little, Reggie going off on his own hook, we take up our positions 
and lie alert, silent and watchful, with only the busy hum of night 
things for company, and the sough of the wind as it sighs through 
the shey-oaks. 

Half an hour passes. I hear a splash; this time it is only a 
gay old water rat out for a midnight ramble. He catches sight of 
me, and darts away to his wife and family in a hole in the bank 
beneath a moss-grown rock. Once more silence reigns, and the 
solitude possesses one with a sense of the awful loneliness of the 
bush. I hear the far-off howl of a dingo, like the wail of a lost soul 
trying to escape from its solitude. A great bronze beetle booms 
by and thuds with an angry buzz against my hat, then falls on his 
back with a disabled wing. I feel a grim satisfaction in knowing 
he has hurt himself, for he has startled me out of a pleasant reverie, 
and made me realise that my position is giving me cramp, though 
I dare not move for fear of snapping a twig. I fall to watching a 
couple of pugilistic bulldog-ants, whose acquaintance I have no 
desire to make, and who in their excitement are peregrinating 
momentarily nearer me, and devoutly hope I am not over a nest! 
A restless movement of the retriever, whose pricked ears draw my 
attention to the water, shows me in a patch of moonlight a ripple at 
last, and I discover another platypus. I wait till he reaches the 
opposite bank. 

Bang! bang! I let fly, and, to my chagrin, miss! But 
Campbell is ready lower down, and is more successful. And so the 
night goes on. Bit by bit we work the river, losing one or two 
animals, quite oblivious of time, till the moon disappears behind 
the tree tops, and the light grows bad as the orb sinks lower and 
lower, and a rosy streak in the east tells us that the day is breaking 
and it is time to desist ; so we stroll along to the place appointed 
to meet our comrades. 

No signs of them are to be seen, but the buggy and horses are 
waiting a little back in the timber, where we light our pipes and 
stretch ourselves for a rest. A delicious drowsiness steals over me, 
and a pleasing satisfaction with our night’s work, when I am roused 
by hearing afar off a faint ‘‘Coo-ee!”’ Clarke springs up with a 
jubilant ‘‘ There they are!” as he sends a ringing answer back 
in his strong young voice. ‘‘Coo-ee! Coo-ee! ” breaks the silence, 
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scaring the animal world; and ten minutes later we are joined by 
our comrades. An animated scene takes place as we compare notes. 
They have not been quite so successful as our party ; but, all things 
considered, we have not done badly, for the platypus grow scarcer 
year by year, and are by no means easy of being attained. 

Our bag is a heterogeneous one. ‘‘ Eleven platypus, one wal- 
laby (native name for kangaroo), one bandicoot, and a tiger snake.” 
Dick counts out, bemoaning the time they have wasted in hunting 
for the latter; but, like myself, my fidus Achates and partner never 
lets a snake go if perseverance and a settled determination to kill 
can avail. 

Campbell again with interest examines minutely, as many 
before him have done, the queer little platypus with their soft silvery 
grey fur, webbed feet, and duck-like bills, so aptly termed by the 
scientist Ornithorhyncus paradoxus, till at last he tears himself away, 
and, as we set out for home, the men having stowed the sacks in the 
buggy, I have visions of seeing the carriage rug—which requires at 
least sixty picked skins, and for which I have been collecting with 
the patience of Job for many a long day—nearer completion. 

All well pleased with our night's work, we regain our saddles, 
and set off with a certain amount of freedom from haste, born from 
the fatigue and long night watching, though one and all hilarious 
every time our glance falls upon Clarke, whose appearance in the 
dawn can only be described as “‘ mottled,’’ queer patches of black 
dried mud still adhering to him in unsuspected places, of which he is 
delightfully unconscious. 

Away to the east the sun is rising over the Ranges like a red 
ball of fire, proclaiming another hot day, and all nature seems awake 
to greet him. Bird life is everywhere, and even the ferns seem 
sharing the fun as they bow their heads to the breeze. A startled 
** joey ” (young kangaroo) springs up from the bracken, and a couple 
of emus, sighting us, flee for dear life tothe thickly timbered foot of 
the Ranges; but we are too tired to give chase, much to the disgust 
of the dogs, who show a refractory desire to follow. From tree to 
tree brilliant-plumaged parrots are flying, and afar off in the blue 
ether an eagle hawk is silently cleaving his way, a strong contrast 
to a line of black cockatoo, with yellow crests on end, shrieking 
discordantly overhead, and the frivolous laughing jackass, who is 
heralding the day with his noisy ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha!” as we pass a patch 
of timber. 

Bit by bit the daylight grows. Sol lucit omnibus. He is paint- 
ing the highest peak of the ranges a soft purple, and kissing the 
yellow blooms of the dew-laden wattles into a shimmer of gold. 
No wonder a sulky carrion crow, disturbed over his feast on a 
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dead bullock beneath an isolated box tree, flaps heavily away 
with a resentful ‘‘caw” as our merry cavalcade passes by, and 
two king parrots, frivolling together as they enjoy an early morn- 
ing flirtation, secure from interruption, and apparently, unlike 
ourselves, undisturbed by the awful odours—‘‘ perfumed stink,” 
Dick calls it, as he shakes up the mare—from the above-mentioned 
carcase, hurry off; a flash of brilliant-plumaged wings, and they are 
gone ! 

A keen appreciation of living and of God’s wonderful handi- 
work sweeps across me as we ride on. The magpies have ceased 
their warbling and content themselves with a few sharp notes, their 
wings and those of the crows the only sombre spot in the wealth 
of sunlight. Golden-tinted fern leaves rustle at intervals beneath 
our horses’ feet, and the sweet perfume of a wild grass orchid 
scents the air, a bronze lizard bustling hurriedly away unmindful 
that his tail is half exposed; while growing in close proximity is 
the scarlet Sturt pea, which runs along the ground, and over which 
a radiant dragon fly is poising, his delicate wings shimmering in a 
thousand prismatic hues as the sunlight touches him. 

Everywhere there are signs of the summer. A rope of fuzzy 
black caterpillars is swaying from a blue-gum sapling, and a yellow 
butterfly settles on my saddle flap and then dances away in pursuit 
of a more sober-winged companion, who is content to be amongst 
the grasshoppers. The sun is well above us as we reach the 
“Home” paddock, and a thick blue haze hangs about the foot of 
the Ranges, making us anxious lest another bush fire is endangering 
our fences the other side of the run. 

The overseer is watching with a look of satisfaction the retreat- 
ing drays already on their way with the load of wool as we ride in 
the gates, and a couple of swagmen are waiting to ask permission 
to go to the hut—a permission readily given for a twelve hours’ stay, 
for Dick and I consider it does not amount to our being much out 
of pocket at the end of the year, and is also diplomatic, for a match 
or piece of glass spitefully thrown down by a swagman, now that 
the grass is as dry as tinder, can set a bush fire going in less time 
than it takes to write it, and do untold damage. 

The cool night air has given us an appetite, and we thankfully 
accept some hot pannikins of tea offered us as we pass the hut, old 
Donald the cook’s face beaming as Dick, in a few tactful words, 
compliments him on his “‘ brownie ” (a sort of cake of flour, raisins, 
dripping, and brown sugar), and then jog on. 

A sleepy solemn silence pervades the old blue stone house, 
broken only by the distant crack of a stock whip and the lowing of 


some Cattle in the yards. 
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Having dismounted, and given instructions to Jo to skin the 
game and stretch the skins carefully to dry, we descend to the 
Creek for a refreshing swim before turning in for a sleep in the 
hammocks and inviting cane chairs on the wide verandah of the 
creeper-covered bungalow house. 

Half an hour later Clarke, whistling his way up to the house 
—where it is too early for anyone to be stirring—as he swings a 
bath-towel the size of a blanket, his boyish face beaming with good 
humour, all unmindful of his late ducking, avers, ‘‘ It’s the jolliest 
night shoot we have had for ages,” a statement which we cordially 
endorse, as we compliment and thank Dick for his well planned 
expedition. 
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THE BRIDGE, THINGVELLIR 


AN ISLE OF FIRE AND FIORD 
BY SOPHIE L. MAC INTOSH 


“IT COULD not point you out Iceland on the map. I do not know 
where it is, nor what it is; I only know that it has a beautiful name.” 
Some years ago my ignorance of Iceland was as complete as that 
professed by Mr. Amarinth, the witty hero of ‘‘ The Green Carna- 
tion.”” Now I know a little, very little, about it. To those who 
can afford to pay for luxury, life in the present day has been 
made so easy by science that all hardship and nearly all physical 
discomfort have disappeared from it. If you are an exotic and wish 
to visit Iceland, go in a fashionable ship, crowded with smart people; 
you will be catered for as splendidly as though the lifting plank were 
a first-class hotel; you can play bridge all day if you are not sea- 
sick. When the voyage is over, stop in Reykjavik (Smoky Bay) 
and make easy excursions. Drive to Thingvellir; there is a capital 
road to it, and a clean, comfortable hotel at the end of your journey. 
Then come home and tell your friends that you have spent a 
summer in Iceland; that it is a wild, uninteresting country, which 
suffers habitually from execrable weather. The people at home will 
never know that you have only peeped through the keyhole, because 
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tourists have so many different points of view, and a comparatively 
small number visit Iceland. 

But if you are healthy and enduring, with the true spirit of 
adventure stirring in your blood, I should say take a trusty comrade 
or two, let the four walls of civilisation fall away for a period, and 
go out free and untrammelled into the desert—cross the island from 
Akureyri to Reykjavik. You will be repaid. Years and years ago I 
dreamt of a visit to Ultima Thule. It was an opal-tinted country, 
set in a radiant sea. Stately green icebergs floated to and fro, some- 
times disappearing on the mysterious horizon of the White North. 
Great mountains stretched snowy crests into a luminous sky, and 
here and there were dotted picturesque villages, peopled by small 
human beings clad in furs. Ponies in huge numbers trotted busily 
about, giving an air of life and vigour to the scene. 

The childish vision was never forgotten. It gave birth to a 
desire which I have at length been able to gratify; and although 
the reality was not the fairyland of my dream, there was no sense 
of disappointment. 

About midsummer we sailed from Leith in the Vesta, a Danish 
ship. A week later we sighted Iceland, just outside Berufiord, on 
the eastern coast. For two days previously we had been tossed 
mercilessly by a heavy sea, besides being enveloped in thick fog. 
Now, however, the waves subsided, the mist rolled up like a curtain, 
and revealed ‘‘a stern and rock-bound coast.” Black jagged cliffs, 
rising sheer from the water’s edge, formed the shore. Down their 
dark sides dashed cataracts, madly leaping to the sea, while beyond 
rose gloomy mountains, their sharp peaks showing like a row of 
teeth above the fog. No trees, no vegetation of any kind except 
short grass broken by spurs of naked rock. This was the first 
glimpse of the land of our desires, and very barren and inhospitable 
it looked until the sun shone out. Nature makes up to the Northern 
regions for her niggardliness in other respects by giving them won- 
derful atmospheric effects. No Southern clime can rival the charm 
of a real Arctic summer’s day. The clouds were so startling and 
beautiful, the air so buoyant, that it kept the blood dancing in our 
veins. We were glad to be alive in a world far removed from every- 
thing sordid and commonplace. All day long we sailed in full view 
of the bold Icelandic coast, breathing in the pure air. Ranges of 
snow-clad mountains broke upon our sight, reappearing like pictures 
in the water, which was now quite calm, and green as an emerald. 

There was no longer any darkness. At midnight the sun sank 
into the ocean, leaving behind him a trail of glory on sea and sky 
and land; gradually the crimson faded into soft grey, which 
remained with us till the dawn. Between Berufiord and Akureyri 
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we visited Faskrudsfiord, Eskifiord, Nordifiord, Seydisfiord, Vopna- 
fiord, and Husavik, dropping the mails at each, and supplies, con- 
sisting of flour, meal, coffee, and other articles of food. 

These arms of the sea are all very much alike, varying only in 
extent. They are land-locked bays, with mountainous cliffs rising 
on either side. At the head of the fiord, and close to the water’s 
edge, are a few small houses built of wood; some still smaller have 
grass roofs, and walls of alternate layers of sods and stone. It is no 
uncommon sight to see the owner mowing his roof, or one of the 
family goats making a meal off it. The chief industries of the in- 
habitants are fishing and the breeding of ponies. 


FARMHOUSE 


Before reaching Husavik we passed some curious magnetic 
islands. Close to them the compass becomes untrustworthy, and 
finally strikes work altogether for a short time. 

Eleven days after leaving Leith we reached Akureyri, the 
northern port and second largest town in Iceland. It is a most 
advanced place, with a population numbering a thousand, three 
trees of mountain ash, and a school. The latter is only open in 
winter, because during the short summer every man, woman, or 
child able to handle a rake is helping to save the hay. On a cursory 
view Akureyri seemed to be a town swarming with ponies, eider 
ducks, and cods’ heads. The architectural beauties are the same 
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as those of the fiords—wooden, two-storeyed houses, grass-roofed 
huts, and corrugated-iron sheds. There was an overpowering smell 
of rancid fish everywhere. 

Our guides met us with the information that all was in readiness 
for our long ride on the morrow. They conducted us to a primitive 
hotel, where we spent a restless night without bed-clothes. A 
slippery eider-down coverlet is a bad substitute for the sheets and 
blankets of civilisation. 

It was raining cataracts when we started on our journey clad in 
oilskins. The guides seemed utterly unmoved by the state of the 
weather, smiling in a superior manner when we suggested waiting till 
it cleared. We learnt in a day or two to regard the weather with 
scorn, as something quite trivial. The oilskins were always strapped 
to the saddles ready to put on at a moment’s notice. 

Our escort consisted of two guides and at first fourteen ponies. 
There were two riding ponies for each of us, and the rest were pack- 
horses carrying clothes and provisions for eleven days. The ponies 
are strong, intelligent creatures; they range from ten to fourteen 
hands in height, with splendid shoulders and hind-quarters, particu- 
larly good feet and legs, long bushy manes and tails. They are as 
clever as cats in climbing: will go up an almost straight rock with- 
out stumbling, and crawl discreetly down the other side. During 
the eleven days’ journey they never got any food except what grass 
they could pick up; the quantity of water to be drunk was left entirely 
to their own judgment. My pony frequently raised a thirst when 
crossing a deep river; he would insist on a long drink, even if the 
water was swirling round his neck and threatening to carry him off 
his feet and me off his back. Nevertheless, his wishes were always 
respected. The lives of these creatures differ widely from those of 
our pampered and humoured steeds at home. The guides never 
spoke to them except to say something that sounded like ‘‘ Hut, 
hut,” and meant ‘‘ Go on,” or to whistle softly when they wished to 
bring the procession to a standstill. At night they were hobbled 
and turned loose to forage for themselves. In winter the best riding 
horses are fed on hay and oats if they can be procured, but the poor 
pack ponies think themselves lucky if they get seaweed and cods’ 
heads. They are driven into the mountains, and scratch the deep 
snow to find grass. Many of them die of starvation and exposure. 
The very best animals in the island can be bought for about £7. 

Our guides were brothers, and spoke English exceedingly well. 
One of them was called Sigurdur, and the other Julian. Sigurdur 
took the lead in everything. He decided that the first day we 
should do a nice easy ride of only seven hours. The pack horses 
and spare riding ponies ran loose ahead of us, generally in double 
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or single file. Sometimes one would set a bad example and break 
away from the string, demoralising all the rest ; then a mad hunt 
across country followed, until the culprit was caught and driven 
back to his place in the cavalcade. The track, for road there was 
none, lay over rough stones, rivers, cliffs, and moorland dotted 
with queer hillocks called ‘‘ frost mounds.” 

For some occult reason the ponies preferred to scramble over 
these heights instead of skirting them. Manya time I rejoiced that 
I had brought my own saddle. The Icelandic lady’s idea of eques- 
trian exercise is to sit in a kind of armchair, with an eider-down 


BRUARA 


cushion under her, and a step to rest her feet on. I should have died 
in it the first day, all the sooner because the ponies, if left to their 
own devices, indulge in a peculiar gait, neither walk nor trot, and 
most fatiguing. It is, however, not at all necessary to give them 
their way with regard to pace. 

That night and the following one we slept at farmhouses. For 
the first time we ate the national dish, ‘‘ Skyre”’; it tastes like thick 
sour cream, and is served with sugar. We were told that it was 
made of curdled sheep’s milk, and months old. Tradition says that 
the recipe dates from the time of the first known inhabitants of the 
country. The sleeping arrangements were the same as those in 
Akureyri. 
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At the last farmhouse we packed up our tents, increased the 
number of the ponies to twenty-two, and went out into the desert. 
In the journey before us we knew that there were deep rivers to 
ford, treacherous bogs and snow-fields to cross, for our route lay 
over that vast tract of mountain waste and dreary lava fields which 
forms the central plateau of Iceland. We rode on an average eight 
or nine hours a day, taking an hour’s rest about one o'clock for 
dinner. We camped at night wherever there was a river combined 
with suitable grass for the ponies. Now we had no longer even a 
bridle path. The way over the mountains was marked by rough 


GULLFOSS 


cairns set at irregular intervals. We followed where Sigurdur led. 
In doubt or danger he would ride ahead, sometimes vanishing 
altogether from our sight while we watched. He would generally 
reappear suddenly on some distant height, man and horse standing 
out against the sky line, clear cut and motionless as a statue. 

The first night we pitched our tents in a lovely green valley. 
Great mountains, showing patches of snow on their sides, towered 
all around us. The next day we were thirteen hours in the saddle, 
but the air was so vigorous and pure, and for the greater part of the 
journey the scenery we passed through was so magnificent, that we 
did not think of feeling tired. One can never complain of monotony 
in Iceland. From hour to hour you do not know whether you are 
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going to ride down a precipice, ford a rushing river, or climb a wild 
mountain. For many miles we crawled over lava fields—black, 


GULLFOSS GORGE 


depressing, desolate. Riding became difficult, and the sun blazed 
pitilessly down on us. There were no trees, no friendly shadow of 
a mountain anywhere. 
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How relieved we felt when the character of the country 
changed and we reached a sandy tract intersected by great grey 
boulders! Here and there plants with star-like blossoms grew in 
clusters. Iceland has a wealth of flora. All through that lonely 
wilderness, in mountain and valley, on rocky heights and in shady 
nooks, exquisite flowers, rare and hardly known in other climes, 
bloom luxuriantly and happily, with no eye to rest on their beauty. 
A botanist told me that they owe their brilliance and depth of colour 
to the fact that the sun is always above the horizon during the brief 
summer. 

Late in the evening the caravan arrived at Hveravellir, an 
undulating plain, honeycombed with hot springs. Bubbling wells 
appeared everywhere, and the ground smoked and hissed under 
our feet. We cooked the supper without the trouble of lighting a 
fire, merely dropping tinned meat down a boiling spring; a thick 
deposit of yellow and white silicious matter fringed the edges of 
each venthole. The powerful smell of sulphur from the water made 
us think seriously of a future state. This, however, did not in the 
least affect the flavour of tea made from it. 

Sunday.—It rained cats and dogs. The day was religiously 
kept in the camp. 

Another long ride brought us close to Hvitarvatin, a frozen 
lake at the base of the famous Icelandic glacier, Langjékull. 
Vast snow-fields extended to the very edge of the horizon, their 
whiteness broken in places by masses of deep blue ice. Gigantic 
icicles hung over the edge in glittering fringes towards the lake 
below, where jagged icebergs stood solitary and apparently immov- 
able as the mountains. Presently the moon rose and threw a 
silvery veil over the white land. She lighted up the shining points 
of the icebergs, and made the glacier glow and sparkle with an 
unearthly beauty. It was my opal dream. 

The cold stillness of everything, the loneliness of the whole 
scene, the complete isolation of our position, had begun to impress 
me with a sort of horror, when the deathly silence was broken by 
the hooting of a wild swan from the other side of the lake. It 
sounded like something between the bark of a dog and the cry of a 
child. Fora moment I forgot that I was in a region apart from all 
other life than bird-life. I thought I was listening to friendly 
voices on a distant farm. The hooting continued, and I became 
alive to my surroundings, but the strange bird’s unfamiliar cry only 
deepened the sense of mystery that hung round the unknown, silent, 
lonely North. 

A keen wind blew towards us from the glacier, and for the first 
time since leaving the ship we felt cold. Although it rained a good 
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deal, and we were as often in our oilskins as out of them, the 
atmosphere was never chilly, owing to the sun being so constantly 
above the horizon. 

The next halting place lay in a valley by a river forty miles 
away. We started early in the morning, fording a river; then for 
miles the path lay over swampy ground, alive with game. Iceland 
is a paradise for sportsmen. Wild swan, wild geese, ducks, ptar- 
migan, snipe, curlew, plover golden and green, live happily in the 
bogs and by the lakes. The creatures are so little disturbed that 
they are very tame, and will allow you to come quite close without 


GEYSIR TUBE AFTER AN ERUPTION 


fluttering a feather. I had never before had an opportunity of study- 
ing wild birds within a yard or so. But they will soon lose their 
confidence in man. On our return voyage the ship carried twenty- 
two passengers, nearly all men, who had gone to Iceland to kill 
something; if not birds, fish. The salmon rivers are famous. 
About noon the following day we reached Gullfoss, the largest 
and most imposing waterfall in Europe. Whilst yet many miles 
distant we could see the spray rising from it in two huge misty 
columns. The roar of the waters as we approached sounded like 
continual thunder. My trivial pen can give no description of the 
immense volume and grandeur of this cascade, of the changeful 
iridescence of its exquisite rainbows, the furious life and movement 
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of its whole being. In Iceland one sees Nature in many moods 
Life and Death are not more widely separated than the still, silent, 
icy glacier of the night before last, and the raging, roaring, rushing 
torrent of this morning. 

Every hour now was bringing us nearer to unwelcome civilisa- 
tion. Mountain, valley, sandy tract and swamp, a river to cross, 
then a green farmhouse on the other side. 

That night we slept at Geysir. Here we met Mr. Frederick 
Howell, the distinguished traveller who lost his life in Northern 
Iceland soon after. It was he who arranged the journey for us, and 


STROKKUR 


mainly owing to his thoughtfulness and care in mapping out the 
route we were able to accomplish a difficult ride without mishap. 

The plain resembles Hveravellir only in being dotted all over 
with boiling springs. It possesses none of the quiet restfulness of 
that region. There were at least six people present, and we had the 
sensation of being hustled in a crowd. Indeed, the horses were 
quite frightened at the unusual sight. 

The surrounding neighbourhood of Geysir is not beautiful ; 
grey dusty-looking hills rise on one side of the plain, and close to 
the camping ground was being built a corrugated-iron shed which 
is to be called an hotel. 

Many of the springs have titles and histories. Geysir, of 
course, gives its name to the district, and is called simply Geysir 
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(Gusher) without prefix; Strokkur (The Churn); Dlesi (Blaze), 
owing to a white streak in its centre; Little Geysir, and others. 
At six o'clock the following morning Geysir erupted. We heard 
a wild yell outside, which meant, ‘‘Geysir gushes!’ The display 


was exactly what I expected. It has been so often graphically 
described that one possesses a very fair mind-picture of it before- 
hand. 

I once heard a son of Erin tell his friends how it struck him: 
‘Before ondacintly scattering his inside to the four winds of 
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heaven, he growls and complains continual. After a bit his temper 
gets the better of him, and he hits the ground a furious thump. 
With that all the water on the top of the pool begins to shiver and 
shake like a frightened horse. The hullabaloo below gets louder, 
and you’re just wondering what kind of a row at all is going on 
in the infernal regions under you, when the thing lets you know 
he’s fit to bust by giving the earth another kick that knocks the 
seven senses out of you. Bedad, you don’t get much time for 
romancin’. Then and there a great wilderness of scalding hot 
wather comes tearin’ up out of the ground. You have to fly for 
your life with the little wits that’s left to you. The whole show is 
over in a few minutes, when a body may come back and look down 
the tube in pace and quietness. It’s dark and empty, and as dhry 
as if no one ever axed the craythur (or the crater?), Had it a mouth 
on it?” 

The basin of Geysir is about sixty feet in diameter, the tube 
from where the water rises a sheer drop of seventy feet, and nearly 
ten feet across. The way from Geysir to Reykjavik is so well 
known that I have little more to say. This sketch is only the very 
lightest touch on the surface of things, and although many words 
come crowding to my pen, they have all been written before, and so 
vividly, so beautifully grouped, that I cannot hope to tell anything 
new or interesting of the final eighty miles. 

We broke the journey at Thingvellir, sleeping in the quaint 
hotel one night. On the way thither we had a splendid view of 
Hecla (Mantle) on the west. The atmosphere was marvellously 
clear that day, and the mountain appeared quite close. It looked 
like a great white-domed temple. 

For an hour and a half we rode through what Icelanders 
facetiously term a birch wood. We called it scrub. In the south of 
Ireland peasants believe that, by a merciful provision of nature, 
horses see men exactly six times as big as they are. Sometimes 
malevolent fairies open their eyes to the ridiculous inferiority of 
their masters; then only they become unmanageable. Evidently 
trees are magnified to Icelanders in the same proportion. 

On the edge of the wood dashes the foaming Bruara river, but 
the crossing was not nearly so formidable as that at many of the 
rivers of the North. Thingvellir is a beautiful spot, and closely 
linked with the history of the early inhabitants. On this plain the 
first Icelandic Parliament held its sittings. Here the chiefs made 
their laws, and discussed the politics of the country. Thingvalla 
Lake adds greatly to the charm of this valley; it is the bluest of 
blue water; although forty-five miles long, it is so locked in many 
places by the mountains that its apparent size is most deceptive. 
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It looks like many small lakes instead of one big one. In this 
district, too, is Almannagja, a terrifying chasm extending nearly a 
mile, with jagged rocky sides, one hundred and eighty feet in depth. 
By what upheaval of nature the gorge was made no one knows, but 
the result is grand, gloomy, and haunting. 

We were obliged to gallop like mad to Reykjavik in order to 
catch our ship Laura. That last day was monotonous; it lacked 
variety because for the first time we were on a good safe road, and 
hardly drew rein during the thirty-six miles, except to rest the 
ponies for half an hour while we and they lunched by the wayside. 

The capital looked quite businesslike and populous as we 
approached. Many ships lay at anchor in the excellent harbour, 
which became visible on our right as we rode the last mile. The 
houses are built of wood and corrugated iron, but they are very 
superior to the buildings in the more remote parts of the country. 
There are three principal streets and some good hotels, also the 
Cathedral, Parliament House, a museum and fine public library. 
In front of the Cathedral is erected a monument to Thorwaldsen, 
of whose Icelandic descent the people are very proud. 

Among the early Icelandic settlers was a colony of Irishmen, so 
it is not surprising that the women resemble one type of Irish peasant 
in appearance. Most of those we came across seemed apathetic 
and silent, looking at us indifferently with dull eyes. The most 
characteristic part of their everyday attire is a round black woollen 
cap, close fitting. From its centre point hangs a thick silk tassel, 
more than half a yard long and decorated by a massive silver or 
gold ornament through which the tassel passes. The men have 
more vitality than the women, and bear the palm for good looks. 
Although not tall, they are hardy and well set up, generally with 
light bushy beards and blue eyes. I liked them best. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION 


ENGLAND’S ADVANCE 
BY CHARLES JARROTT 


Ir has been so often stated that France is far ahead of England in 
regard to all matters pertaining to automobilism that this has almost 
become an accepted fact never to be questioned. 

Those who had the opportunity of seeing the Paris show in 
December must have been impressed with its size and magnificence, 
and no doubt many went away with the idea that it would be a long 
time before England could ever hope to be able to produce such a 
wonderful exhibition of automobiles. And yet, looking at the 
last French Exhibition from a critical point of view, one could not 
detect any enormous advance on the previous year. Personally, 
from an exhibition point of view pure and simple, I did not think 
the Exhibition of 1902 was as remarkable as that of Igor. 

On the other hand, compare the collection of motor vehicles 
at the Crystal Palace with that held twelve months ago, and one 
is impressed greatly with the advance England has made in twelve 
months. I think a great feature of interest at the Crystal Palace 
was the representative character of the Exhibition, whereas in 
Paris all the exhibitors were French, with, perhaps, half a dozen 
foreigners, including two English. Our own Exhibition saw the 
predominance of British exhibitors, and at the same time every 
leading French make of motor carriage was shown, a number of 
American, Belgian, German, and even Italian cars were also staged, 
in fact the number of exhibits and their diversified character was 
so bewildering that it required an expert to be able to obtain any 
opinion as to the respective merits of each type. 

As a success for the British industry, the Exhibition stands out, 
and will always stand out, as most remarkable; and the newly 
formed Society of English Motor Manufacturers and Traders has. to 
be congratulated on so clearly demonstrating to the British public 
that England, now but little behind her foreign competitors in 
matters connected with automobilism, is yearly gaining ground. 
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Dealing now with the merits of the respective exhibits, the 
great advance which has been made in twelve months in the British 
industry is unmistakably apparent. Very few experimental cars 
were shown, and the would-be purchaser is able to secure, at 
practically any price, a motor of British manufacture which would 
compare most favourably with any foreign vehicle at the same 
figure. 

Never was more clearly demonstrated to me than after this 
Exhibition the fact that the motor vehicle is eventually to be brought 
comfortably within the reach of the man with moderate means. Of 
course the large expensive type of carriage—exquisitely built and 
beautifully finished—is shown, and bought by those who desire the 
best; but there were also a number of models on the lines of the little 
De Dion 6 h.p., popular for two persons, which were being sold at 
about £200, a figure bringing it within the possibilities of many 
thousands for whom the £1,200 vehicle, by reason of its price, had 
no interest; and in this respect I think that we have made a big 
stride, as this type has opened up a field which will be a source of 
wealth to many manufacturers, and will supply the wants of a large 
number of the buying public. 

Many of the stands at the Exhibition had been previously 
erected at the Paris Salon, and were sent over from there to 
England; and in going round the Exhibition one was struck with 
the artistic merit and original design of the stands of some of the 
leading exhibitors. The Locomobile and Wolseley scored con- 
spicuously in this direction, and the Napier, Panhard, Anglo- 
American, De Dietrich and Gladiator also deserve honourable men- 
tion. The general appearance of the Exhibition, especially in the 
evening when lighted up, was exceedingly effective. 

It would, perhaps, not be out of place here to mention some of 
the various types which are now being placed before the public in 
England, and some of the uses for which these types are suitable. 

There has always been a demand for a motor vehicle which 
could be used in the country either as a closed or open carriage, 
built to carry three or four persons, and suitable to fulfil the uses of, 
for instance, a phaeton and a closed-in brougham combined. I 
noticed on one stand a carriage which I had previously seen at the 
Paris Salon that particularly pleased me. With an open phaeton 
back and a large leather hood, big enough to accommodate three 
persons, two seats in front, and arranged so that the hood could be 
taken off and a detachable brougham top fitted in a few minutes, on 
the top of which luggage could be carried, it seemed to me the type 
eminently suitable for the purposes I have described. True, the 
price was £900, but nevertheless it was a carriage which would do 
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all the work required from three ordinary horse-drawn carriages of 
varied types. 

The large comfortable touring car with the tonneau body was 
conspicuously in evidence, and a very fine example was shown on the 
Napier stand in the form of the vehicle which had been specially 
built to the order of the Prime Minister. Arranged to carry two in 
front and four behind, with a dust-hood fitted, the carriage looked, 
as it undoubtedly was, a veritable model de luxe on which a journey 
of 200 miles would be as little tiring as an hour’s railway journey. 
The whole vehicle was a very fine specimen of British work and 
British carriage-building. 

The Daimler Company also upheld their old traditions in show- 
ing on their stand some of their latest models of carriages, all of 
which carried that air of comfort and stability which appeals to the 
tourist ; and it was gratifying to notice on this stand a new carriage 
which had been built to the special order of the King. It must 
be a source of great satisfaction to the whole of the industry to 
realize that such a splendid example is being set by both His 
Majesty and the Prime Minister in ordering English-built carriages. 

The pleasure vehicle unquestionably predominates, and on every 
stand one could see that the demand was for vehicles applicable 
for the purposes of the pastime. 

The American Exhibit was interesting, as it gave one an oppor- 
tunity of judging the type of vehicle which appeals to the American 
public, but which at the same time I am afraid will never “‘catch on”’ 
in England. The restricted area which the American automobilist 
has in which to amuse himself precludes—or rather obviates—the 
necessity for having comfortable carriages for long journeys on the 
road, as he has to confine his attention principally to the cities and 
to content himself with running about on a small low-powered 
vehicle built light and suitable for town use. Although our roads in 
England are not everything that could be desired from an automo- 
bilist’s point of view, nevertheless they are of a character which 
enables and invites the use of cars of much greater h.p. and capable 
of travelling much longer distances at a much higher speed. 

The electric vehicles shown were also very great improvements 
on anything previously exhibited by any firm in England. The 
designs were more reasonable and their capabilities more pronounced, 
and in view of the large number of electrical vehicles in use in 
London I have no doubt that some of the cars of what may be 
called more sporting designs appealed to a considerable number of 
the visitors at the Exhibition. Vehicles for haulage and commercial 
purposes were well represented in the firms of Messrs. Thorneycroft 
and Messrs. Milnes & Co., and the motor-cycle exhibits in the 
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Greek and Egyptian Court were quite representative as far as space 
would allow. 

It would perhaps be out of place for me to dwell upon the 
merits and demerits of the various systems of construction adopted 
by the different makers, but it was most agreeable to observe that 
slavish copying of foreign models—which I am sorry to have noticed 
has been adopted by one or two English manufacturers—has not 
been followed by the general body, and originality in many of the 
details was exemplified in various models shown by the leading 
British manufacturers. 

That imitation was necessary in the past, in view of our lack of 
experience, cannot be questioned. At the present time, however, 
originality of design and construction does not present the same 
dangers either to the manufacturer or to the buyer; and although it 
may be advisable when purchasing a motor carriage to centre one’s 
choice on those types which have been tried and proved, never- 
theless many improvements in detail of the greatest importance 
are being made in these types year by year, and many highly 
judicious modifications have been devised by English makers. 

After such an Exhibition in England one thing is perfectly clear, 
that the motor carriage has in the course of its evolution now 
arrived at a stage when it ‘can be safely relied upon to meet and 
easily fulfil all the reasonable requirements of the ordinary road 
user. The farmer with his motor for ploughing, reaping, binding, 
etc.; the cyclist with his machine mechanically propelled ; the com- 
mercial man with his motor wagons ; the professional man, the man 
of leisure, the tourist, and those who crave for speed—all can now 
have their wants supplied with motor vehicles specially adapted and 
suitable for their own particular purposes, and of types that can be 
depended upon even in the case of emergency. 

It has been so often stated that the motor has come to stay that 
everybody now believes it; but I would assert that it is doing more 
than this. As an annihilator of time and space it is insinuating 
itself into the very centre of our life’s necessities, and those who had 
not before realised what an enormous and important bearing motor 
traction is destined to have on our traffic problems in the near future, 
must have had this forced home upon them after visiting the Exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace—the most successful and comprehensive 
ever held in England and the largest yet held anywhere. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT. 


THE RoyaL YACHT SQUADRON: Memorials of its Members, with 
an Enquiry into the History of Yachting. By Montague 
Guest and Wm. B. Boulton. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 


Mr. Montague Guest is Librarian of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and therefore has had access to special sources of information, 
which, with his colleague, he is able to present in highly entertain- 
ing and instructive shape in this well-illustrated volume, which 
cannot fail to afford the greatest delight to all yachtsmen and 
lovers of the sea. The history of yachting is traced so far as 
it is traceable, the date fixed being the peace which followed 
Waterloo; and, indeed, the authors go so far as to express 
their belief that ‘“‘ the sports and games which have since be- 
come national, did not exist amongst Englishmen” prior to 
that period, except “in forms which were generally primitive and 
without organisation.” They think that horse-racing may “ per- 
haps”’ be excepted; but we are scarcely inclined to accept their 
view. Horse-racing certainly was very carefully organised long 
before the beginning of the last century, and though it may be true 
that ‘“‘only a bare half-dozen of the many existing packs of fox- 
hounds can boast of a history of more than a hundred years” (the 
Brocklesby Hounds date back for two hundred), hunting was, 
beyond doubt, carried on with a considerable amount of vigour and 
diligence; country gentlemen went out shooting from the period 
when they had anything to shoot with, and before the invention of 
fire-arms the sport of archery was surely practised, though the 
archers, it is quite probable, may frequently have been rather pot- 
hunters than sportsmen. Nothing is said about the sport of falconry, 
which was very elaborately organised, as is proved, amongst other 
things, by the nomenclature which was so scrupulously adhered 
to—but the authors are, admittedly, speaking chiefly of “the out- 
door diversions of present-day Englishmen,” and might reply that 
falconry is well-nigh extinct. 

Early in the last century, the authors state, wealthy gentlemen 
began to own yachts of increasing size. Writing in 1826, a com- 
mentator remarks that some years back a cutter yacht of 30 tons 
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was a remarkable phenomenon, but at that date a yacht of roo tons 
was considered a small craft, and cutters were being built up to 
180 tons. Among the many pictures which enrich the volume none 
are given showing in detail the designs of these vessels, the yachts 
which are said to have left the fastest revenue cutters far behind, 
and we should have liked to have been shown the gradual deve- 
lopment and evolution of the hull. Two years prior to the date 
mentioned, Lord Yarborough had launched the Falcon, “a full- 
rigged ship of 351 tons, well armed, fitted up with great taste 
and elegance, and governed with the strict discipline which distin- 
guished men-of-war.” ‘‘ The honest tars were so well convinced of 
the impossibility of being properly managed without due sense of 
the cat-o’-nine tails, that they voluntarily consented to its lawful 
application on board, and ere the Falcon left Plymouth Sound ’*— 
she was manned by a crew of fifty-four choice hands—‘ they cor- 
dially signed a paper setting forth the usefulness of a sound flogging 
in cases of extremity, and their perfect willingness to undergo the 
experiment whenever deemed necessary for the preservation of good 
order.” Nearly all the large yachts appear to have been armed, 
and saluting with guns was common among them. Particulars are 
given of many famous yachtsmen, including an account of a 
controversy which arose in 1847, when Lord Donegal diligently 
canvassed the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron for their votes 
in favour of his election as Commodore, a circumstance which 
evoked a protest from seventeen leading members of the club. 
Lord Cardigan, who lived comfortably on board his yacht the 
Enchantress during the Crimean War, while his brother officers, 
including his brother-in-law, Lord Lucan, were enduring the hard- 
ships of the trenches, comes into the story. Amongst anecdotes 
told of his lordship (who was accustomed to appear on board in a 
costume which included military spurs) is the following. During 
a sail his Captain asked one day, “ Will you take the helm, my 
lord?” Apparently the noble owner did not even know what the 
helm was, for he answered, ‘‘No, thank you; I never take any- 
thing between meals.” According to another anecdote the word 
“schooner ”’ was invented in America in the year 1713. Asa new 
boat went off the slips into the water a bystander exclaimed, ‘‘ Look 
how she schoons!” Attracted by the word, Captain Andrew Robin- 
son, a leading yachtsman of the period, replied, ‘‘ A schooner let her 
be!” The verb ‘‘ To schoon” is certainly, however, mysterious. It 
was in 1851 that the Americans first determined to send a native- 
built boat across the Atlantic to try conclusions with the pick of the 
English yachts, since which date American vessels have certainly 
had the best of it. The book is full of information agreeably con- 
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veyed. The illustrations are altogether admirable; the authors, 
indeed, could scarcely have better fulfilled the difficult task they 
undertook. é 


SMALL YACHT CONSTRUCTION AND RiGGinc. By Linton Hope. 
Fully illustrated by designs and drawings by the Author. (The 
Yachtsman, 143, Strand.) 

A Text Book oF MARINE Morors. By Captain E. Du Boulay. 
With go illustrations. (The Yachtsman, 143, Strand.) 

Both these books are the work of men who are masters of 
their subjects, and who have the knack of saying what they have to 
say comprehensively, the drawings and diagrams, of course, largely 
assisting to this end. To all who are interested in the matters 
treated both volumes may be warmly recommended. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. Vols. 31 and 32. Edinburgh and 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 

The former of these volumes chances to contain very little that 
comes under the head of sport, ‘‘ Motor Vehicles’? and ‘“ Moun- 
taineering”’ being practically all, and as regards Motors it is only 
Light Vehicles that enter the category—the huge engine with three 
trucks behind it which together almost shake people out of bed, 
according to a recent correspondence in The Times, is not a sporting 
conveyance. Mr. C. S. Rolls is the author of ‘‘ Motoring as a Pas- 
time’’; he is a master of the subject, and the only criticism that can 
be advanced against his article is its undue brevity; but in truth he 
might have written at twenty times the length and left out much 
that the inquirer would like to learn. Motors and motoring demand 
a book, and a large book at that, to themselves. Mr. Rolls discusses 
several of the best-known cars, and emphasises the necessity for 
competition in order that the merits of the machine may be tho- 
roughly tested. Mountaineering, ‘the art of moving about safely in 
mountain regions, avoiding the dangers incidental to them, and 
attaining high points difficult of access,” is divided into rockcraft 
and snowcraft, and the article could not have come from a greater 
authority than Sir W. Martin Conway, who, it need not be said, 
speaks from the result of experience and successful achievement. 
He has packed an extraordinary amount of information and 
instruction into two pages. 

In the latter of the two volumes the ‘ Rifle’ is treated by Sir 
Henry Seton-Karr, M.P., and it need scarcely be said that the 
editorial choice was about the most judicious that could possibly 
have been made. Sir Henry knows the rifle both technically and 
practically. ‘‘ Rowing,” in the hands of Mr. C. M. Pitman, was 
also happily placed: an ex-stroke of a University Eight, who can 
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write as well as row, was obviously the man to choose, and Mr. 
Walter Camp’s contribution on ‘ Rowing in the United States ” is 
equally sound. Oxford supplied the ‘‘ Skating” author in the per- 
son of Mr. C. Edgington, President of the Oxford University Speed 
Skating Club, holder of records, and necessarily an expert. ‘‘ Shoot- 
ing ” was well confided to Mr. W. P. Stephens, a country gentleman 
who has evidently devoted special attention to the sport. This is a 
capital article, full of useful hints. 


THROUGH THE HEART oF PataconiA. By H. Hesketh Prichard. 
With Illustrations from drawings in colour and black and 
white, by J. G. Millais, and from photographs. London: 
Wm. Heinemann. 


Patagonia is one of the least known countries in the world; 
much mystery seems to attach to it ; and this handsome volume, the 
work of a shrewd and educated observer devoted to travelling and 
exploration, has therefore special value. The object of Mr. Prichard’s 
journey was to seek for traces of the prehistoric Mylodon; Mr. 
Arthur Pearson was sufficiently interested in the subject generously 
to provide funds, and the book contains an account of the researches. 
Prof. E. Ray Lancaster had declared it to be quite possible that the 
giant sloth still exists in some of the mountainous regions of 
Patagonia, but as regards this creature the expedition was a failure. 
It may have survived through immemorial centuries, for, as Mr. 
Prichard remarks, ‘‘ Hundreds and hundreds of square miles on 
both sides of the Andes are still unpenetrated by man.” So far as 
careful enquiry could lead, however, no traces of the creature were 
discoverable. At the same time the author’s labours were by no 
means wasted. He saw much of the country and graphically 
describes it, with its inhabitants, human, quadruped, and feathered. 
He has, indeed, produced a standard book on the strange land he 
visited. It is, amongst other things, a most wonderful place for 
game, if Mr. Millais’ frontispiece represents fact, which there is no 
reason to doubt. Here Indians on their ponies, armed with their 
boleadores—three ropes joined together with a stone ball on the end 
of each—are doing great execution amongst guanacos, smaller 
antelopes, ostriches, pumas and other creatures; if there are many 
hunters the bag is at any rate proportionate. The methods adopted 
by the Tehuelche are fully described. There are numerous 
photographs of these curious people, and Mr. Millais’ pictures 
form, it need scarcely be said, a powerful attraction by them- 
selves. The horses of Patagonia are not at all well shaped, accord- 
ing to English notions, but they have extremely interesting 
characters and peculiarities which Mr. Prichard describes in detail. 
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These animals, descended from those taken over by the Spaniards 
in the sixteenth century, are never stabled, but turned out, however 
bad the weather, in troops, a troop, or tropilla, consisting of any 
number of animals from six to thirty, each being led by a madrina, 
or bell mare, who is herself never ridden; she is hobbled at night, 
and her troop always remain round her. Mr. Prichard has some 
curious anecdotes about the habits, and notably about the friend- 
ships, of these horses. Two of them were so much attached to 
each other that if one were caught his friend would invariably stand 
by his side and allow himself to be laden. Pumas are numerous, 
but as a rule not at all inclined to fight without provocation. One 
is stated to have sprung upon a certain doctor who was walking 
along the banks of the River Leona; but he was wrapped at the 
time in the skin of a guanaco, and believes that he was mistaken 
for that creature itself. One very interesting chapter deals with the 
attitude of wild animals towards men. The guanaco will allow a 
human being to get within some eighty yards, or if the man remain 
stationary, will even be likely to approach him. The huemules will 
go almost up to a human being ; the pampa fox allows comparatively 
close approach ; the Cordillera wolf is said to be utterly fearless of 
man, will stand over his kill until the human intruder is close to 
him, and often show signs of taking the offensive. Notwithstanding 
the failure to find the Mylodon, Mr. Prichard and his readers are 
alike to be congratulated on the fact that he undertook the journey. 


THE MorTorING ANNUAL AND Mororist’s YEAR Book, illus- 
trated, for 1903. (Motoring Illustrated, 9, Arundel Street, 
Strand.) 


This book is practically invaluable to all who are in any way 
concerned with motoring. It includes ‘‘ Motor Records,” ‘‘ Who’s 
Who in the Motoring World,” with illustrations, a ‘“ Motoring 


’ 


Directory,” a ‘‘ List of Dealers in Motor Car Supplies,” a “‘ Summary 
of the Laws on Motoring,”’ and, so far as we can perceive, informa- 
tion on every subject connected with the motor car. 


To THE Hits. By Briton Riviere, R.A. 

Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl, 16, Pall Mall East, has issued a mos 
excellent engraving of this beautiful picture. A shepherd is just 
leaving his hut on the mountain side, and his three collies are joy- 
ously bounding about eager for their expedition. These delightful 
dogs are marvellously lifelike and full of vigour, their attitudes and 
expressions being absolutely realised in a manner which cannot fail 
forcibly to appeal to all dog lovers. The reproduction does full 
justice to the original. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


TuHE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in 
the May issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the January competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. 
W. Johnson, Cheltenham; Mr. H. Roberts Lewis, Bath; Mr. R. A. 
Wilson, Broughty Ferry, N.B.; Mr. C. S. Sargisson, Moseley, 
Birmingham; Mr. J. C. Lees Milne, Crompton Hall, near Oldham; 
Miss Gwladys Charles, Brecon; Mr. A. H. Alington, H.M.S. 
Cambridge, Devonport ; and Mr. Samuel Wallis, Kettering. 
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LONDON ROWING CLUB, TRIAL EIGHTS, 1902 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


CHELTENHAM STEEPLECHASES—THE LATE MR. H. S. SIDNEY ON ‘TOM TIT." 


Photograph by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BATH AND COUNTY HARRIE<s 
Photograph by Mr. H. Roberts Lewis, Lath 
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HENLEY, 1902 
Photograph by Mr. R. A. Wilson, Broughty Ferry, N.B. 
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SKATERS—EXPERT AND OTHERWISE —AT CANNON HILL PARK, BIRMINGHAM 


Photograph by Mr. C. S. Sargisson, Moseley, Birmingham 


A WOODCOCK ON HER NEST 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Lees Milne, Crompton Hall, near Oldham 
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BRISTOL CITY V. SOUTHAMPTON —A GRAND SAVE BY ROBINSON, THE 
SOUTHAMPTON GOALKEEPER 


Photograph bv Mr. H. Roberts Lewis, Bath 


ROWING AT OXFORD, I902 


Photograph by Miss Gwladys Charles, Brecon 
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MEET OF THE WEST SURREY STAGHOUNDS AT HOMEWOOD, RIPLEY 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Calicott, Teddington 


A GOOD BAG OF SNIPE 


Photograph by Mr. Hamiel yur Jung, Eastbourne 
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MEET OF THE LEDBURY HOUNDS AT FORTHAMPTON COURT 
Photograph by Miss Ethel Reed, Tewkesbury 


VICE-ADMIRAL A. H. ALINGTON WITH HIS RETRIEVER AND SPANIEL 
Photograph by Mr. A. H. Alington, Lieut. R.N., H.M.S. Cambridge, Devonport 
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WHERE RABBITS ARE DIFFICULT TO APPROACH 
Photograph by Mr. Russell Richardson, Scarborough 


THE PROCESSION OF ELEPHANTS AT THE DELHI DURBAK 
Photograph by Mr. H. F. Somerville, Rifle Brigade, Meerut 
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IN THE PADDOCK AT PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 


THE TOWN ‘'GROWLER,’’ MADEIRA 
Photograph by Miss Moorsom, Madeira 
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PARADE FOR THE SCOTTISH GRAND NATIONAL AT BOGSIDE 
Photograph by Mr. L. H. Wilson, Castlehill, Ayr, N.B. 


COMPARING HEIGHTS 
Photograph by Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb 


CRICKET ON BOARD THE ‘SCOT’ 
Photograph by Mr. H. M. Harris, Camberley, Surrey 
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WITH THE COTLEY HARRIERS 
Photograph by Mr. E. S. Fowler, Chard 


‘ 
BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA 
Photograph by Mr. C. Thompson, Brampton, Cumberland 


FISHING BOATS ON THE GANGES 
Photograph by Captain F. J. Hunter, Army Ordnance Department, Bombay 
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FERRETING 


Photograph by Captain Radcliffe, R.A. Mess, Colchester 


THE PYTCHLEY HOUNDS RETURNING HOME THROUGH AN AVENUE ON THE 
DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ESTATE 


Photograph by Mr. Samuel Wallis, Kettering 
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N ENGLISH COMBINE! 


“Time, Worry, and Money ” 


Saved ! 


With Vernon’s Simple Vertical Plan, ‘Letters and I apers cease to be 
any trouble. The System of the Future. 


Worked in File Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &c., 
cn any scale for Private, Literary, and Office use. 


N.B.—Letters can be “ posted” into 
the empty end of the File, and 
af: erwards sorted. 


A SINGLE LOCKED BOX 
(In Mahogany, Walnut, Cloth-covered, Japanned ‘fin, &c.) for all current 
Letters, Bills, and Papers. 


CERES 
DESPATCH 
CASES, 

In Leather or Ja- 
panned Tin, are es- 

pecially suitai le for 

Naval and Military Y 

| 


gineers, Inspectors, A 

and travellers gene- 
rally, as the papers } NN 
are secured by a \ 
Strap (always in po- 

sition) in a moment 

of time, and the Case 

can then be turned 

about without dis- 

turbing the contents. 


indexed in 
any desired 
oroer. 


CERES FILING CABINETS. 
These Cabinets are the most practical application of 
the Ceres system. Stocked in three forms: 

(a) Single column in 2, 3, or 4 drawers; (b) Four 
drawers at tuble height fcr scrting papers on ; 
and (c) Six drawers, with sloping top, making 
a Standing Desk ; or with flat top. 

Other forms and designs, up to any size, or with wider 
drawers for official papers, to order. 

N.B.—Existing Tables can often be adapted to the 
system, or the lower portions of Library bookcases, 
étc., fitted with filing drawers. 


TIMES.—“ By this system 'he most complex body 
of documents can be arranged with admirable 
simplicity.” 

LANCET.—* For simplicity in use and rey 
adaptariicy to varying needs and requirements 
of work, Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which 
will be difficult to rival.” 

THE FIELD.—*A most useful plan, and the 
heap of testimonials from public and private men 
show how it is appreciated.” 


Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.—* Far exceeds 
anything brought out 1. itherte for simplicity and 
expedition in tse. 

Irwin E. B. Cox, Esq., M.P.-—‘‘Am trans- 
ferring all my papers te your Files, thereby 
releasing a whole room which was one mass of 
pigeon-holes.” Laver: the Writing Table 
is all I can desire.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.— 
“Should be generally adopted by those who 
value sound methods.” 

Major A. D. Seton, of Mounie.—“ Papers 
under your system are no trouble whatever. 

Sir H. H. Bemrose.—“ Simply invaluable. * 

Dr. oo Abbotshol New School.— 

Very pleased with the Cabinet. It is an 
eacaiie nt invention excellently carried out, a 
beautiful specimen of thoughtful and skilful 
work.” 
AA, W. M. Hornby, Esq., Sandroyd, Cobham. 
= “My Writing Table is the comfort of my life. 
This e: isy reference system saves such a lot of 
letter hunting, and the simplicity of it is making 
me quite a tidy man. 


SEASONABLE PRESENTS. BOX FILE MAKES THE MOST PRACTICAL OF ALL. 


Please call and examine the system, or send for annie Pamphlet, quoting ‘‘ Badminton.” 


The CERES DEPOT, 10, John St., Adelphi, London, W.C. (usitic’s.) 
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NUTRITIOUS—STIMULATING—DIGESTIBLE 


THE LANCET says: 
“Cadbury’s Cocoa undergoes no method of treatment co C0a 
. 


by which foreign substances are introduced. 


Ghe Automobile Club's 4006 Gyre Grials. 


FIRST PRIZE 


On car No. T2, driven by Mr. Wm. DU CROS. 


Write for booklet, ‘Dunlop Tyres for Motor Cars,” post free on application to 
The Duntor Co., Ltd., Aston, B'ham; and 14, Ragent Street, London, S.W. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King 


THE HIGH - CLASS se 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


MILD, 2 oz. Pkt. 
(Standard) 

4 1b. Tin, 


HAS NO EQUAL IN QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD- CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED BY 
THE NINETEEN HUNDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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